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EXCELSIOR 

DREAMING OF 20 MILES UP 

The Sphere Which Carried 
Professor Piccard is Ours 

NEW TREASURE FOR THE 
SCIENCE MUSEUM 

' ! ' 

Professor Piccard's sphere, which 
sailed with him nearer to the stars 
than any man had been before, is 
now anchored in the Science Museum 
at South Kensington. . .. ‘ ; 

Professor Piccard came to attend ‘the 
presentation accompanied by Mr Max 
Cosyns, who was with him on that his¬ 
toric voyage which, beginning in Bel¬ 
gium, ended among the Alps. j 

While Professor Piccard was among 
us. he disclosed his intention to ‘make 
•another attempt to ascend into the 
stratosphere and to go still higher, j 
The stratosphere is'the strange belt of 
the atmosphere which begins at a height 
varying in different seasons and different 
places from eight to ten miles above the 
surface of the Earth, where the tempera¬ 
ture reveals a sudden change. 

The Professor’s Purpose 
Up to seven miles the temperature 
falls steadily and regularly with increas¬ 
ing height, so that before the strato¬ 
sphere is reached ,the thermometer, has 
fallen below zero, ■ But when the strato¬ 
sphere is reached this law of falling 
temperature no longer holds good. These 
facts had been ascertained by means of 
free balloons sent up without passengers, 
but large enough to carry instruments 
which recorded temperatures! When 
the balloons came down again these 
temperatures could be examined, j 
The purpose behind Professor 
Piccard’s ascent in an airtight sphere 
of aluminium, fitted with two manholes 
and several portholes and attached!to 
a hydrogen-filled balloon, was to ascer¬ 
tain these temperatures and other facts 
associated with this mysterious region 
by direct observation. , His sphere 
reached a height of over ten miles, and 
many valuable facts were collected, not 
only with reference to temperature, but 
about the distribution at those altitudes 
of the cosmic rays which unceasingly 
fall on the Earth, their origin and 
place unknown. 

Unsolved Problems 
_ The professor’s last voyage, though in 
many ways scientifically valuable, and 
very eventful both during the course of 
it and in. its rather precipitous descent, 
did not satisfy him, for it left many 
problems of the stratosphere unsolved, 
and now he plans a higher ascent which 
may take him 20 miles up. 

. The balloon for this purpose has been 
designed, and an improved sphere in 
which scientific observations can be 
collected will be taken up with it. 

All will wish him higher success and 
a happy landing. 




Dorothy Round i . . 

England’s tennis champions, who are defending their titles at ‘Wimbledon. See page 4 
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SILENT LITTLE 
TOPSY 

GOING HOME TO CHINA 

The Brave Adventure of Three 
Fearless Women 

600 MILES BY DESERT 

Topsy, the little Chinese deaf-and- 
dumb girl who for the last three years 
has been making friends all over 
England, is going back East. And 
very sad she is about it. 

She arrived in London rather , mure 
than three years ago with those three 
fearless. women missionaries of the 
China Inland Mission—Miss Mildred 
Cable, Miss Eva French, and - Miss 
Francesca French. They had left their 
mission station in North-West 'China 
12 months before and bad come all the 
way across the great Gobi Desert, 
through Turkestan into Russia, and 
then home through Germany, 

A Ruthless Young Bandit 

Although all the first part of their v 
journey was done by camel and mule 
cart it would not have, taken them so 
long if the country through which they 
passed had not been infested by bandits. 
Indeed, they were held prisoner by one 
army of bandits for months on end.' 

That was a terrifying experience, but 
it was just because these three brave 
women showed no fear that they escaped 
with, their lives. The general of the 
army was a ruthless young Chinese, 
whose custom was to kill at sight. 

The desert ways were strewn with the 
bodies of his victims, and no one faced 
him without trembling for. his life. But 
Miss Cable did not tremble, neither 
did her companions; and General Ma 
must have respected them for their 
fearlessness, for, although lie held them 
closely guarded prisoners in the city 
which his army had occupied, he treated 
them quite Well. 

Across Stark Desert 

And then one day, though they knew 
that all the gates out of the city were 
guarded by armed men, the three women 
suddenly agreed to pack food and their 
belongings on to their mule cart and 
leave. So strong was the feeling that 
now was the time to get away that 
they were scarcely surprised, as they 
approached the city gates, to find that 
they had been unaccountably left’ 
unguarded, and, this being so, they just 
walked out. 

They had then a 600-mile journey 
across stark desert before they could 
reach comparative safety ; but they did 
in the end reach it, after going through 
adventures which it is certain Topsy 
will not soon forget. 

And now they arc all going back. 
They hope to start in August, and CN 
readers will wish Topsy and her friends 
safe journeying. 
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BIGGEST EVENT IN 
OUR HISTORY 

WHEN WAS IT ? 

Beginning of the Reformation 
Four Centuries Ago 

BIBLE FOR THE PEOPLE 

It has been decided to celebrate the 
fourth centenary of the Reformation 
in England, and one of the problems 
the Anglican and Nonconformist 
Churches have had to decide is When ? 

The greatest of all our' reforms since 
the coming of Christianity, the Reforma¬ 
tion differs from others because no 
precise date can be fixed. We can point 
to the exact days on which Magna Carta 
was signed, Napoleon dethroned, slavery 
abolished, the Reform Bill passed, the 
Great War ended, but the Reformation 
was of very gradual growth, and there 
is no definite marking line. 

The First Fertile Seed 

We can trace the Reformation to 
many roots, back to the quarrel between 
Henry the Second and Thomas Becket. 
We find Edward the Third passing a 
statute to prevent the Pope from ap¬ 
pointing foreign favourites to English 
cathedrals and churches, and forbidding 
Englishmen to submit their cases for 
trial in Rome. In the same century 
John Wycliffe sowed the first fertile 
seed when he denounced superstitious 
observances in the Church and con¬ 
demned the idle and profitless life of 
many of the monks. 

■Henry the Fourth strengthened the 
statute of Edward ; Henry the Fifth 
persecuted Wycliffc’s successors the 
Lollards, but suppressed all-monastic 
establishments in England controlled by 
foreigners; but nothing was really 
changed until the time of Henry the 
Eighth, .who, the old nobility haying 
been destroyed during the Wars of the' 
Roses, followed the example of his father 
in creating a new nobility and concen¬ 
trating power in his own hands. 

■ Henry and the Pope 

! He .disgraced .Wolsey for not obtaining; 
his (livorcc from Catherine of Aragon, 
then made' the clergy pay - heavy fines 
for obeying Wolsey, and in 1532 he passed 
dn;Actideclaring himself head of the. 
Church in England and ordering that 
trials should take place in the Courts of 
England, and not elsewhere. Those three 
words banished papal rule from England, 
but did hot bring the Reformation. 

.Henry lived and died a Roman 
Catholic. He beheaded men as traitors 
for owning the authority ■ of the Pope, 
but he.-, burned as heretics men who 
departed, from the religious . practices 
of the Roman Catholic Church. ' ; 

Untii this time the Bible had been 
a, sealed book to all except the clergy. 
I,n 1536 copies of Coverdale’s translation 
were issued -and then hastily with¬ 
drawn, but in 1538 a combined transla¬ 
tion by Coverdale and Tyndalc was 
authorised, and all churches had a copy, 
There was another withdrawal in 1543, 
when all women and poor people were 
forbidden to read the Bible, even in 
their own homes. 

, The Bible Free To All 

But copies had multiplied ; the con¬ 
tents of the Bible were known, and under 
the boy king Edward the Sixth the 
sacred book was free to all, and English 
worship was regulated by the Prayer 
Book, There was a temporary and 
terrible check under Mary Tudor, but 
with the accession of Queen Elizabeth 
the issue was. never in doubt. 

Papal rule in England was abolished 
by Henry, but it was the Bible,- not a 
king or an Act of Parliament, which 
brought the Reformation. So not 1532, 
with Henry’s defiance of the Pope, but 
1538, the year of the authorisation of 
the Bible in English, is taken to mark 
the greatest moral event in our history. 
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NO RACE WITH THE 
BRITISH FLEET 

Germany on the Sea 

ONE GOOD STEP FOR 
WORLD PEACE 

One of the most significant con¬ 
ferences in which Germany has taken 
part since the war has ended as all 
lovers of peace would wish it to end. 

Germany has quickly come to an 
agreement with us about her Navy, and 
the willingness her representative, Herr 
von. Rippentrop, has shown in meeting 
our special needs by sea has strengthened 
the hope that peace in Europe is the 
settled policy of Herr Hitler. 

With our recognition of Germany as 
a Great Power and now equal in her 
rights to any other Power, we could 
no longer withhold from her that 
sea power which was forbidden at 
Versailles. -■ Equally with Germany we 
have torn up every part of that Treaty 
which restricts her full sovereignty. 

Terms of the Agreement 

Very wisely we began to discuss with 
her those naval questions which alone 
since the war have been subject to inter¬ 
national agreements under the Washing¬ 
ton and London Treaties. Japan is 
dissatisfied about the limitations she 
agreed to under those treaties, and has 
denounced them, so that new arrange¬ 
ments have to be made unless a mad 
race in warships is to ensue. 

We therefore suggested to Germany 
that, based on her shipping, overseas 
communications, and length of coastline, 
a proportion of 35 per cent of our own 
restricted naval forces should suffice 
her. She has not only agreed to this, 
but lias said that she would be willing 
to build in such, a way that no special 
menace to France or this ' country 
would be suspected. That is to say, she 
, would not devote her agreed allowance 
to commerce destroyers or submarines. 

Further, she agrees that the relative 
strength of the German Navy’witli our 
own shall not be changed even if other 
Powers should increase their navies.. 

RUSSIA’S LUTHER 
BURBANK plpC'C 
Ivan Mitshurin and His Miracles 
WONDROUS LEGACY OF 
FRUIT AND FLOWERS 

All unknown old Ivan Mitshurin for- 
years worked miracles in his orchard 
and suddenly found fame. 

America had its Luther Burbank, 
whom all the world -know. „ Ivan had 
passed his 65th year before someone. 
told the Soviet Government what he 
was doing with pears and plums and 
blackcurrants. A man who, like him, 
could grow currants as big as grapes 
and make pears grow on apple frees 
and plums expand to twice their usual 
size sedmed to be just the man who 
was wanted in a Five Year Plan. 

So the Russian Government sent for 
him, gave him a fine botanical labora¬ 
tory, and did everything in' its power 
to help him to proceed with the good 
work of making two crops grow where 
one had grown before. Apart from his 
skill as'a gardener he was a botanist 
whom all scientific men respected, and 
his new allies allowed him to go on in his 
own way. 

It is said that he cultivated no fewer 
than 300 new if not permanent species, 
and, like Luther Burbank, had wonder¬ 
ful success in producing fruits ■ of new 
flavour and size. 

Stalin, the Russian man of steel, had 
a great affection for the old man, and 
when a short time ago he fell ill sent the 
best physicians of the Kremlin Hospital 
to see what could be done for him, It 
was in vain, his life task was over, and 
the old gardener has passed on, leaving 
behind him a legacy of fruit and flowers 
to keep his memory green. 


END OF A GREAT 
HORROR 

ANOTHER THREE-YEARS 
WAR IS OVER 

The Terrible Price Paid For a 
Few Acres of Land 

50,000 MEN DEAD 

After three years of horror the war 
between Bolivia and Paraguay has 
ended, their Foreign Ministers having 
agreed to an armistice and begun to 
negotiate a peaceful solution of their 
boundary problem. 

It was arranged, when these Ministers 
met for the first time in the presence: 
of mediators from Brazil and Argentina 
at Buenos Aires, that their respective! 
armies should remain encamped where 1 
they were > while representatives of! 
Brazil and Argentina visited the ; di>; 
puted territory. A peace conference is : 
to be held, under President Justo of 
Argentina, to ratify the results; or, if 
agreement cannot be reached at this. 
meeting, the questions at issue will be 
referred to The Hague Court. There is' 
great hope, however, that the represen¬ 
tatives of the warring States will make a 
settled peace in the presence of their 
friendly . neighbours, reducing their 
armies to 5000 men, undertaking not to 
buy fresh armaments, and giving to each 
other a solemn pledge of non-aggression. 

A Struggle Without Mercy 

It will be a happy issue out of a 
struggle without mercy which has ap¬ 
palled the whole world, fought through 
all 1 these years for the possession of a 
few acres of land. ... 

Men who witnessed the horror of the 
European War 20 years ago, and have • 
seen what has been happening in this' 
uninhabitable stretch of country in the 
heart of South America called the Gran 
Chaco, declare that nothing in the history 
of mankind can have approached the 
awful conditions under which this war! 
. lias..been, waged. Malaria has taken a 
terrible toll in life and suffering, and on 
both sides it was probably better to be 
lulled outright than to be wounded. 

The Disputed Boundary 

The cause of the war lay in the diffi- 
-cultydf Bolivia, rich in natural wealth of 
oil and minerals, in exporting her pro¬ 
duce overseas. To the south, separating 
Paraguay from the forest area of the 
Gran Chaco (which Bolivia-claimed as 
her own), runs the River Paraguay, a 
means of communication to the South 
Atlantic. Bolivia wished to establish 
wharves on the western shores of that 
river, and the area she required lay bC- ' 
tween that river and the PilcOmayo, ■ 
which continues south to form the 
frontier of Paraguay and Argentina., 

In 1929. Bolivia settled her southern 
boundary with Argentina by a treaty, 
but neither Bolivia nor Paraguay would 
agree about tlie continuation of that line 
eastward across the tropical forests of 
the Gran Chaco to the River Paraguay. 

The Merchants of Death 

Determined to extend their country 
to the river, the 3,000,000 Bolivians 
enlisted German officers to train an 
army and equipped it with modern 
weapons from the factories of North 
America and Europe. This army ad¬ 
vanced across the Chaco. Paraguay, 
with a population of about 800,000, had 
only a small army being trained by 
French officers; yet she took up the 
challenge and grimly resisted what she 
regarded as the invasion of her territory. 
For three years has the conflict raged, 
and, it is believed that at least 50,000 
men have died. 

Only one group of men have profited 
from it. It lias yielded a golden harvest 
to the munition manufacturers, the 
Merchants of Death. See World Map 


EVERY DAY THEY ARE 
BIGGER AND FASTER 

SHIPS AND PLANES 

The Remarkable Achievements 
of the 80,000-ton Normandie 

BIGGEST AIR LINER COMING 

Ships, aeroplanes, bridges, sky¬ 
scrapers, every day in every way they 
grow bigger and bigger. 

When the 8o,ooo-ton Normandie, 
over a sixth of a mile long, approached 
Havre after twice breaking the Atlantic 
record, she was welcomed by a flying- 
boat, the Lieutenant de Vaisseau Paris, 
one of the biggest that had ever taken air 
and sea. This six-engined seaplane, with 
double-decked hull and cabins for 
passengers, is as remarkable in its own 
element as the Normandie in hers. 

But the Normandie’s speed is a por¬ 
tent and will remain so unless and until 
the Queen Mary beats her, for the 
160,000 horse-power of her motors drove 
her across the ocean at a speed which 
for a day or more together exceeded the 
speed limit ordered by Mr Hore-Belisha 
in our built-up areas. She cut down the 
record for the Atlantic voyage to less 
than four hours over four days, and the 
four-day voyage is clearly in sight. For 
a whole day she sped at 35 miles an hour. 

New Atlantic Greyhounds 

Such a speed is trifling compared with 
a plane’s, and the planes, like the ships, 
are preparing to carry more. They are 
beginning to drop the name of plane for 
that of air liner, and no one doubts that 
at no distant day they will become the 
new greyhounds of the Atlantic. 

. The French seaplane is intended for 
long-distance ocean routes, but it has yet 
to come into regular s’ervice. -The great 
Hannibal planes regularly in use by Im¬ 
perial Airways carry 40 passengers at a 
normal speed of xoo miles an hour. Yet 
these will soon be beaten by the biggest 
land air liner in existence, now being 
built at Coventry for the same company. 
This new Armstrong-Whitworth mono¬ 
plane will carry 56 passengers at a speed 
which will not be less than 160 miles an 
hour and-niay be much more. • • 

Three and a half tons of passengers 
may seem trifling by comparison-with 
what the Normandie can carry, but this 
is only a beginning. After all, the ocean 
liners had 70 years start. , ■■... . 

■ Things said - 

I guess I’m just fed up with Mickey 
Mouse. / ■ ■ Mr Walt Disney .. 

The finest picture in the world can be 
murdered by a virulent and aggressive 
wallpaper. Professor John Hay 

I remember hearing about slum clear¬ 
ance before I was three years old. .. 

. . Miss Lilian Baylls 

The important tiling for schools is to 
teach what is valuable and beautiful and 
inspiring in life. Mr II. A. L. Fisher 
Is it not time some benefactor or 
public body should step forward to give 
London a planetarium ? Mr Julian Huxley 
It is impossible' to change human 
nature, but it is possible to change 
human behaviour. Sir Norman Angell 
I am not one of those who believe 
that if Britain wants peace she should 
prepare for war. 1 

General Sir Archibald Cameron 
I have more stunted children in my 
school now than I have had in 12 years 
as a head teacher. 

Miss Walmsley, Birmingham 
The gardener must use a closer watch, 
fulness, more careful judgment, and far 
more ingenuity than are required in golf, 
cricket, tennis, or chess. 

Mr Hamilton Fyfe 
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Cranes and Trains—London’s Beating Heart By Day and Night 



fc W V * -V i ' * 


In London's Dockland—The people resting ln v a publlo garden by the Thames at Shadwell find a fascinating spectacle In the swinging arms of the tall cranes 
that make changing patterns against the summer sky as ships from all parts of the world are loaded and unloaded. 


that nlake changing patterns against the summer sky as ships from all parts of the worl 


are loaded and unloaded, 




Night Expresses—These engines, standing In a siding at King’s Cross, are ready tor their night rune to the North ot England and Scotland 
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TWENTY NATIONS 
MEET AT WIMBLEDON 

RIVALS FOR THE TENNIS 
CROWNS 

The Empire’s New Recruits 
and Old Friends 

ENGLAND DEFENDING 
HER TITLES 

Before next week is over the two 
lawn tennis champions will be crowned 
at Wimbledon for another year. 

Will England keep the two titles she 
gained so gloriously last year ? Cham¬ 
pions. from all over the world are 
challenging her. 

Among the newcomers is an interest¬ 
ing personality in Senorita Lizana from 
Civile. Daughter of a lawn ■ tennis 
professional, she was taught the game 
by her father as soon as she could hold 
a racket. ' Her rapid strokes and nimble 
footwork have already brought her 
success in this country. 1 She will be a 
person to be reckoned with. 

Promising Young Players 

From nearer at hand comes Made¬ 
moiselle Ccpkova from Czecho-Slovakia, 
still in her teens.. She does not produce 
her shots as easily as Senorita Lizana, 
but is very quick on her feet and has a 
high heart. 

France has sent over a promising 
young player in Mademoiselle Iribarne. 
She recently beat Mademoiselle Pan- 
netier (the conqueror of Miss Stammers 
in Paris) and Senorita Lizana. 

America is reinforced with ripening 
talent in Donald Budge and Gene Mako, 
who, in their own country, have beaten 
Lott and Stocfen, the present holders of 
the doubles championship at Wimbledon. 

The British Empire, as befits Jubilee 
year, has some new recruits in the field. 
South Africa has sent Max Bertram, 
W. Muir, and W. Musgrove. Musgrove, 
one of the tallest men ever seen on a 
tennis court, holds the national doubles 
championship with Farquharson, the 
South Africa champion. 

Canada’s Champions 

Canada’s contingent includes the 
holder of the national ladies champion¬ 
ship, Miss Deacon, and the runner-up 
Miss Young, L. Watt, and R. Murray. 
Marcel Rainvillc is the present Canadian 
champion. 

Among the more familiar faces on 
the courts are the famous Australian 
quartette—Jack Crawford, Vivian Mc¬ 
Grath, Adrian Quist, and Don Turnbull. 
Crawford, the 1933 champion, is in 
better form than last year ; since then 
he had a victory to his credit over 
F. J. Perry in Australia, though since 
beaten in France. Miss Joan Hartigan, 
who yielded her national title to Miss 
Round this year, should be a strong 
competitor among the ladies. 

Dangerous Competitors , 

Sydney Wood from America is 
capable of great things. With him are 
John van Ryn and Wilmer Allison, who 
put up a great fight against Perry in 
the final of the American championship 
last year. Together Allison and Van 
Ryn have twice won the doubles event 
at Wimbledon. 

Mrs Moody, who lias worn the crown 
six times, has come over once more to 
recapture it. Miss Helen Jacobs, the 
American champion and twice runner- 
up in the ladies singles at Wimbledon, 
is another dangerous competitor. 

France, whose prestige has fallen 
since she lost the Davis Cup to England 
in 1933, > s represented by the young 
successors of The Four Musketeers: 
Christian Boussus, whose reputation 
has risen since his recent victory in Paris 
over H, W. Austin, Marcel Bernard, and 
Andr6 Merlin. Jean Borotra will en¬ 
liven the doubles entry. Madame 
Mathieu is still a strong force from 
France on the women’s side. A com- 
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Natural Events a steel peace 


KING’S TREES FOR 
HOLY LAND 

Jubilee Thank-You From 
the Jews 

25 YEARS OF PEACE AND 
SECURITY 

Jewish children throughout the 
British Commonwealth are to be asked 
to join in a special Jubilee tribute to 
the ICing. 

Each of them is to be asked to plant 
a tree in the King George Jubilee Forest 
on the hills of Nazareth, which the King 
has accepted as the particular expression 
of thanks from British Jewry for their 
happiness and security during his reign. 

The first tree of all will be presented 
by the King himself. It is a cypressus 
orientalis, a sapling seven feet high from 
Windsor Great Park. It was this tree 
which was so much beloved by the 
people of Nazareth in Bible days. Then' 
the hills were green and forest-clad, not 
the barren and sandy wastes they after¬ 
wards became. Today they are being 
brought back to their former beauty, 
and the King is taking a close personal 
interest in the reafforestation of Palestine. 

Six shillings represent the planting 
cost of a tree, but the good that will 
result from clothing the once-barren 
hills with goodly timber is not to be 
measured in pounds, shillings, and pence. 

In a few years thousands of trees will 
be springing up on the historic slopes of 
Nazareth, and with the coming of the 
woods will come the revival of this 
parched, unsheltered soil, and crops, and 
prosperity, and lands " flowing with 
milk and honey.” 


THE TIP 

Germany is responsible for at least 
one good thing. She is trying to 
uplift the character of the tip. 

In German, as in other languages, the 
word for a tip, trinkgeld, means money 
for drink. The English language is 
superior in this respect, a tip is a tip 
and nothing more, though there is a 
suspicion that it is derived from tipple. 

Germany is now seeking through the 
newspapers a new word which will mean 
a small reward for a service done; but 
the world would be saved much trouble 
if the League of Nations could abolish 
tipping, one of the greatest nuisances 
still surviving everywhere. 

Continued from tho previous column 
patriot, Madame Henrotin, has greatly 
improved since last year, putting out 
Miss Yorke in the French championship. 

Germany makes a bold bid through 
Baron von Cramm. Czecho-Slovakia 
has a stout claimant in Rodericli Meriz.el. 
Italy is represented by the ambidextrous 
Giorgio de Stefani and Signorita Valerio, 

Belgium has sent her present cham¬ 
pions, A. Lacroix and Mademoiselle 
Adamson, and Madame de Mculc- 
meester, better known as Mademoiselle 
Sigart, who, with Mademoiselle Metaxa, 
won the ladies doubles in 1932. 

Mrs Sperling, now of Denmark and 
formerly Fraulein Krahwinkel, is one 
of the strongest competitors. And 
from the East are J. Yamagishi and 
H. Nishmura. 

England, too, is ready to defend her 
titles. The favourite for the men’s 
championship is F. J. Perry. Austin, 
whose physical powers are not as strong, ■ 
has the strokes to conquer any chal¬ 
lenger. There are others not far behind. 
Miss Round stands less in a class by 
herself than Perry, for there is more 
maturing talent among the women than 
the men. Miss Mary Hardwick proved 
recently that she has the strokes and 
technique to counter Mrs Moody. Miss 
Katherine Stammers struck her best 
form in winning the British hard-court 
championship. Miss Scriven is a fighter, 
and Miss Yorke has improved in singles, 
to say nothing of many others who are 
steadily working their way to the front. 


of Next Week 


The oak, or woodcock, The welted thistle is 
tly is on Hie wing now in blossom 



Tlie young redstart is seen in ivied ruins 
and in wild land 


The nest of file harvest The tufts of hanging 
mousemaysoonbeseen seed-vessels on the ash 
amongwheator thistles are now ripening 



The eggs of tiie marbled white butterfly can be 
found among grass 



THIS COUNTRY JOINS 
THE CARTEL 

A New Pact To Give Work To 
50,000 of Our Men 

THE DARK DAYS OF 1931 

The British iron and steel industry 
enters on a new lease of life. ’ 

It has now definitely made a pact 
with the International Steel Cartel to 
regulate both imports of metal into the 
United Kingdom and British exports to 
neutral markets. 

A Cartel is an association of producers 
to organise output and competition! 
The nations belonging to the Inter¬ 
national Steel Cartel were Germany,' 
France, Belgium, and Luxembourg ; now 
Britain is added. 

The new agreement limits iron and 
steel imports into this country to 
670,000 tons in the twelve months from 
August this year,, and to 525,000 tons 
for each of four years from August 1936. 

The value of this to our producers 
may be gathered from the fact that in 
1931 British iron and steel imports rose 
to 2,845,000 tons; even last year they 
were as high as 1,400,000 tons. \ 

Coal and Steel i 

This will benefit not tho iron and steel 
trade alone.' The extra iron and steel 
produced here will demand more coal,’ 
ore, and limestone. The making of a ton 
of steel calls for the mining of between 
three and four tons of coal., 

In all the new pact will give employ¬ 
ment to some 50,000 ironworkers and 
miners, add greatly to the wages fund 
(thereby helping other trades), and re¬ 
duce the call on the unemployment 
fund by a very large figure. 

The new agreement also obtains for 
British industry the share of the total 
export trade in neutral markets it 
enjoyed in the year 1934. Existing inter¬ 
national agreements in which the British 
industry is participating,.covering rails, 
tinplates, plates, and so on, form part 
of the general agreement. 

It is not generally realised how depen¬ 
dent our export iron trade has become 
on Empire markets. In 1934 we 
exported 2,253,000 tons of iron and 
steel. The best customers were (in tons) : 
South Africa 251,000, India 223,000, 
Australia 161,000, Canada 148,000. Ger¬ 
many took only 34,000 tons, United 
States 6700, France 23,600, 


THE EELS BREAK THEIR 
1 JOURNEY 

In capturing 120,000 young eels off 
the Atlantic coast of Britain and taking 
them to the fishing-grounds of East 
Prussia fishermen have interrupted one 
of Nature’s most mysterious journeys. 

Every eel born alive is destined as 
surely as summer follows winter to 
undertake a three-years-voyage. 

The elvers, as the young e.els are 
called, set out from the mouths of the 
rivers on the Atlantic coasts of Europe 
or America to a weedy breeding-ground 
somewhere in the Sargasso Sea. 

In that refuge, almost as strange a 
place as the life-story of the eel, the 
elvers come to maturity, and having 
reached it return to their homes. There, 
in their native rivers, they live for a 
time, and then; working their way down 
to the river mouths, give birth to a new 
generation of eels and then die. So the 
life process goes on, the same all over 
the world except that in the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans there are other breeding- 
grourids arrived at by selection after 
unknown millions of years. 

It seems very likely that the fulfilment 
of this voyage is necessary to the pre¬ 
servation of the race, and we suspect that 
the elvers who compulsorily broke their 
voyage off our Atlantic coast and were 
returned to other waters without fulfilling 
it, will npt survive this interruption of 
Nature’s timetable. See World Map 
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CARPETS FOR 
NEW ZEALAND 
Samples By Air 

A much-stamped package arrived in 
New Zealand from England by air mail 
recently. 

The postage had cost £,\ 7s 6d, which 
appears to be a record for the air mail 
to New Zealand. The cover bore three 
xos stamps, six 5s stamps, and eleven 
at half-a-crown. 

This expenditure was willingly in¬ 
curred by an English manufacturer of 
carpets who desired to save a fortnight 
in the transit of a package of designs of 
carpets for the new season. 

More than ^500,000 a year is spent by 
New Zealanders on buying carpets from 
English manufacturers, which is a con¬ 
siderable sum for a country of under two 
million people, and so the English manu¬ 
facturers realise the value of the New 
Zealand market for their wares. On the 
average each New Zealander is said to 
buy more carpets than the inhabitant 
of any other country. 

A MIRACLE OF 
FRIENDSHIP HAPPENS 
The Women and the Men 

The women of India are showing 
their menfolk how things ought to be 
done. 

In the beautiful hill station of 
Dehra Dun, the two Hindu and Moslem 
festivals, which often lead to street 
fighting, fell not long ago'on the same 
day. The police saw trouble ahead and 
their ranks were trebled. 

But the women had a better way. 
They themselves went with the pro¬ 
cessions. They inspired their menfolk 
to be fraternal. The miracle happened. 
The Hindu and Moslem processions 
joined together, and Hindu and Moslem 
men and women offered refreshments 
to each other. The police found it the 
easiest job they had ever been called 
upon to handle. 

About twelve • million tons of traffic 
are carried by our canals every vear. 


LEAVING HOME 
Decline of the Distressed Areas 

What the Distressed Areas are suffer¬ 
ing is illustrated by the case of 
Glamorgan, which lost no fewer than 
6510 people last year. 

Most of tl^e urban districts showed 
decreases in population, including 
Rhondda, 2300 ; Aberdare, 760 ; Moun¬ 
tain Ash and Ogmore 650 each; Caer¬ 
philly, Gelligaer, and Pontypridd, over 
500 each. . Dr E. C. Williams, the local 
Medical Officer, says the majority of 
those who left the county were young 
men and women between 18 and 25. 

THE DUST MASK 

From the letter of an American corre¬ 
spondent we gather these' items of news 
about the great dust storms. 

Day after day the storms swirled over 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, 
and the Dakotas until there were drifts 
from six inches to two feet deep. With 
the dust came disease germs. 

Not only thousands of children, but 
grown-ups. too, had severe cases of 
measles and scarlet fever. Pneumonia 
became very common. 

After dust-aggravated pneumonia had 
carried off numbers of people in these 
States public health authorities advised 
that everyone should wear dust masks to 
prevent throat and lung infections. 
Children went to school in these masks 
where the dust was not so severe as to 
prevent the holding of classes entirely; 


LITTLE LAMB 

Little Lamb, who saved thee ? 

Dost thou know who saved thee ? 
George Benson, of Bream in the 
Forest of Dean, is a hardworking miner 
and a hero. . ' 

'A little lamb had somehow got into 
a deep mine shaft, and Mr Benson, 
taking his life in his hands, as. the sides 
of- the pit were crumbling, .was lowered 
200 feet until he was able to rescue the 
poor animal, which, on being brought 
to daylight, seemed no worse for its 
perilous adventure. 


THE PROUD BADGE 
A Letter From Khama’s Son 

We all know that the signs of modern 
civilisation have made their way into 
the remotest parts of the world, but we 
are still sometimes startled to come 
across proof of this. 

A friend of ours wrote to Tshekcdi 
Khama, the Acting Chief of the Bamang- 
wato tribe in Bechuanaland. We were 
shown Tshekedi’s reply, sent from 
Serowe, his capital. Except for one 
thing it might have come from any 
responsible English-speaking firm ; it 
was cleanly. typed on paper with a 
printed heading, and its English was 
perfect. But in one corner was some¬ 
thing which seemed to us like a challenge 
to European business men and rulers. 

It was the badge of the Bamangwato 
tribe, a deer framed in a strap bearing 
the motto : With God all things are 
possible. 

What a proud declaration of faith and 
policy to come from an African people ! 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE 
LONELY HILLS 

In a lonely valley among the quiet 
hills of the North lives an old shepherd 
who, by observing the shadows cast by 
the Sun on the neighbouring hills, has 
been able to tell the time with wonderful 
accuracy for nearly half a century. 

“When the Sun strikes yon ridge," 
he will tell you, ’’ it’s three o’clock in the 
afternoon." 

If it happens to be the middle of the 
afternoon he will gaze in the direction 
of the long shadow and, pointing to a 
neighbouring hilltop, he will say ; “ The 
shadow is a quarter the way from yon 
peak, so it’s about 15 minutes past." And 
if you check him with the most accurate 
chronometer he is always right. 

Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

For ns a year you may send the 

C N each week to any child on Earth 


A FARMER’S MONEY-POT 
Buried in the Thirty 
Years War 

Buried treasure mostly proves to be 
moonshine, but now comes a story from 
Germany which should encourage trea¬ 
sure-seekers. Or should it discourage 
them ? 

At Lauf in Franconia a story has been 
handed down from one generation to 
another about a farmer who buried his 
savings during a time of war, and when 
the danger was over could not find them 
again. The story leaked out, and all 
his neighbours searched. From that 
day to this people have looked for it. 

Two different things- were believed 
about the treasure of Lauf—that it was 
an enormous fortune and that it had 
never existed. 

The other day it was found, not by 
treasure-seekers, but by workmen making 
a new motor-road between Lauf and 
Hersbruck. They dug up an earthen¬ 
ware pot containing 5000 coins, some of 
them going back to 1600. 

Evidently tradition was right, and 
the farmer buried his savings during 
the Thirty Years War which broke out 
in 1618. 


600 MILES TO WORK 

Even strangers will be glad to know 
that Edmund Cunliffe has got work. 

And who is he ? A little while ago 
he was, as far as strangers are con¬ 
cerned, just' one of the unemployed. 
Up and down his native Lancashire he 
looked for a job in vain. But he would 
not give up hope. Somewhere or other 
someone or other must be wanting a 
man’s labour, and Cunliffe determined 
to find that someone. 

In one week alone he cycled 60c 
miles. It was hard work, and it musl 
have given him an inconvenient appe¬ 
tite. But after many disappointments 
he has found his job, in Devonshire. 

Many people cycle to work, but has 
anyone cycled for it much farther thar 
Edmund Cunliffe ? 


About ^12,000,000 worth of cut flow 
ers are now sold every year in this country,. 
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What Must Surely Come 

Qooner or later, we may be 
quite sure, the beating of 
war drums will cease, and men 
will be set free from the weari¬ 
some quarrels of the human race. 
When that day comes it will be 
one in which all men will feel 
themselves not merely citizens of 
one nation but of the world. 

By looking forward to a reason¬ 
able ideal of human relations we 
are able to detect what it is that 
divides men today. 

All men, we must agree, are 
entitled to a proper lot and part 
in the world. It is not right that 
one group of men should possess 
more opportunity than they need 
while another group is altogether 
denied a reasonable chance to. 
secure comfort by their labour. 

This is freely recognised within 
any great country in its domestic 
relations. We think it utterly 
wrong for one being to live 
in luxury while another goes 
hungry. The public mind is 
shocked when it realises that a 
family is living is an unhealthy 
house or that a woman is paid 
a sweating wage. 

Many of the old social errors 
have been redressed. We do not 
mean that all is well, but we do 
mean that things are exceedingly 
better than, let us say, when our 
century began. 

So it must be with the wide 
world if Peace is to become more 
than a'cant phrase. 

There are today rich nations 
and poor ones ; nations with 
more land than they need and 
nations locked within narrow 
frontiers ; nations with plenty of 
fuel and nations lacking it ; 
nations with more material than 
they can use and nations hungry 
for material. 

While these things are so it is 
useless to expect war to dis¬ 
appear. There is a grim struggle 
for the means to live. There are 
eyes gazing hungrily at supplies 
denied to them. There are 
populous nations barred from the 
greater part of the globe. Lands 
which once admitted the adven¬ 
turer now deny him admittance. 

We may echo, then, the wise 
voices which have been’ raised 
suggesting that the World 
Economic Conference might well 
be revived. It met among the 
fossils of the Geological Museum 
and perished among the fossils, 
but the time has come when it 
might succeed. The needs of the 
nations should bring them to¬ 
gether. How best can we use 
this world ? they might ask. It 
is our common inheritance. Use¬ 
less it is to war about fractions of 
it. What matters is the general 
problem of getting an honourable 
living; in mutual helnfulness. 
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| The Editor’s Table 
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THE EDITOR'S WINDOV 

Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

FROM MY WINDOW 


Murder 

■ywELVE gorgeous beeches have 
been murdered in a Dorset 
country lane and no paper we have 
seen has said a word. 

The CN expresses on behalf of all 
who love our countryside its regret 
that these things should happen while 
the world is too busy to notice them. 
© 

Peter Puck on Wetsun 

The uncle said, “ And how did you 
Spend Whitsun, eh, my lad ? ” 

“ I didn’t,” said the boy;“ you can’t 
Spend what you haven’t had. 

The deluge was no joke—or, if 
It was, the joke fell flat. 

There was no wit, there was no sun 
In such a time as that.” 

© . 

The B B C as Educator 
W E congratulate Sir John Reith on 
reproaching our educational 
authorities for neglecting the BBC. 

Why, he asks, should it he that the 
BBC has to ask of you something in 
the way of cooperation in the service 
of education ? Why is it that from the 
very beginning educational authorities 
have not been clamouring at the door of 
the BBC ? 

The sum of £400,006 would equip 
every school in the country with a 
receiving set. But that is not all. 
There is yet no adequate realisation of 
the educational value of wireless, for 
good or ill. If the intelligent neglect 
it the unintelligent will abuse it. 

Who controls the wireless can 
control public opinion. The BBC has 
power to make or mar reputations, 
to raise worthless persons to false 
eminence, or to enable great minds to 
address all people. 

Why, then, do we neglect it in our 
schools ? We have thrown away the 
Kincma, the most wonderful spreader 
of ideas the world has ever seen ; are 
we to throw aivay the BBC as far as 
Education goes ? 

© 1 

The Beggar at the Gate 

If alcohol is a good thing why do 
athletes cut it out in training ? 

I know a once-famous athlete who, 
through drink, was reduced to begging 
at the gates of the very place where 
thousands flocked to see him. 

Eric Liddell, Olympic Games Champion : 
© 

Forgotten 

J feel that there could be no more 
suitable body of men to stretch 
forth the hand of friendship to the 
Germans than we ex-Service men who 
fought them in the Great War and 
have forgotten all about that. 

The Prince of Wales 
© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

TO THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

Let all the aims thou aim’st at be thy 

country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s. 

Henry the Eighth 


In the Beginning 

friend of ours was trying to tell a 
class of very small people how 
God made the world. 

She told them that there was nothing 
at the beginning, and they had gone 
through lists of things—no cars, no 
ships, no trees, no flowers, no birds, 
nothing. 

Then she told them that God sat 
down to think, and Michael, who had 
been listening very carefully, said, 
" Please, what did God sit on ? " 

© 

Not Well Educated 

giSHOP Welldon knows what he 
is talking about. He has been 
headmaster of Harrow as well as 
Metropolitan of India. In his new 
book Forty Years On he says : 

A person who has studied nothing 
but languages or mathematics or natural 
sciences is not a well-educated person. 

Peter Puck agrees. It is all right to 
sink a well in one corner of a field, but 
why not plough and sow the rest of it ? 
© 

Tip-Cat 

Uealtii is wealth, somebody says. Not 
11 for the doctor I 
0 

Talking is a recognised part of 
holidays. Especially if you miss 
the bus. 

. Q 

A man who had been stung by bees 
was awarded damages. Hadn't he 


enough ? - 

Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 

tev 

yahi-M® ip 
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If budding 
orators make 
flowery speeches 
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gOME people are still on holiday bent. 
Racing cyclists. ' ' ■ ’ 

0 ■ 

'piE man of intelligence talks little. But 
not small talk. 

0 

goME mountain climbers wear strange 
headgear. Top hats. 

0 

The Australian apple season has 
\ opened. And several mouths. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
£)R Robert Cochrane is to leave 
London to live among 750 lepers 
in Madras. . 

Liverpool Cathedral has received 
a gift of £1000 a year from Mr 
and Mrs Francis Neilson. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Is it not true that we fail to gather the 
fruit of a good effort becMse we do not 
cxfect it enough ? 


The Fearlessness of Little 
Wild Things 

Cunrising Hill, between Banbury 
and Shakespeare’s Stratford,-is 
one of the stiffest of climbs. 

A few days ago the writer was 
climbing it in his small car in lowest 
gear and (he is sorry to say) making a 
good deal of noise in doing so. Yet a 
dozen little rabbits playing on the 
grass verge paid absolutely no atten¬ 
tion to the car or the noise. 

These tiny, velvety chaps were not 
more than a month old, yet they had 
learned already that cars and the 
people they carried were not going to 
do them any harm. Up in the High¬ 
lands beyond Lairg the main post 
road to Cape Wrath runs through a 
pass, in the hills, and here wild red 
deer graze like cattle on the open 
moor within a stone’s throw of the 
road. They are almost as tame as 
the English rabbits. 

Some wild things are naturally 
tame. There is a robin in our garden 
which is literally under our feet when 
we are digging, -and we have to be 
really careful not to tread on him. A 
thrush is not naturally so confiding 
as a robin, yet a thrush which built 
this spring in a yew tree within a foot 
of a path traversed by dozens of people 
daily, and only a few yards from a 
door that is being constantly opened 
and shut, sat on her eggs and watched 
the passers without the slightest sign 
of fear in her soft, bright eyes. 

, A really amazing case of fearlessness 
on the part of a wild bird is repbrted 
in a Dutch paper. At Oss near Amster¬ 
dam a lark has built its nest actually 
between the metals of a railway line 
and sits on its eggs while dozens of 
trains daily thunder overhead. 

In nesting-time more and more wild 
birds draw in and build in gardens or 
near houses. They seem to be gaining 
fresh trust in humanity. 

© 

Through Fortitude 

If God is Love 

Why should we suffer pain ? 
The doubter asks, 

As though the throes were vain. 

Pain comes, maybe, 

That mortals may possess 
Courage—a thing 
Higher than happiness. 

Comfort and ease 

Are good for horse and sheep ; 
Through fortitude 
Men into Manhood leap.' 

. ’ Janet Farwell 

© 

A Prayer For Wisdom 

0 God, our Heavenly Father, give 
us the spirit of wisdom to help us to 
choose the right and the good and' 
the true. 

May we so live day by day that we 
shall grow in wisdom as in stature; 
understanding more clearly the way 
we should live and walking in it; feel¬ 
ing more deeply our kinship with each 
other and with Thee ; and with earnest 
minds and understanding hearts add¬ 
ing to the stores of happiness in the 
world.. . Amen 1 
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IMPERIAL JAPAN The Miracle the World is Waiting For 


DISTURBING NEWS 

The Swift Advance She Has 
Made in 70 Years 

MASTERY OF THE EAST 

The news from the East is disturb¬ 
ing, and it is clear that Japan is 
determined to control Chinese territory 
as far south as the Yellow River. 

After occupying Manchuria and chang¬ 
ing it into the puppet State of Man- 
chukuo Japan advanced west and south, 
apparently aiming at the control of 
much of the great territory north of the 
Great Wall of China, which runs from 
Kansu Province for 1400 miles east to the 
sea at Shan-hai-ICwan in Chihli Province. 

What Japan Alleged 

. The Japanese also demanded that 
China should cease defending a zone 
south of the Great Wall, and China 
complied with the demand. 

Next Japan alleged that China was 
actively opposing the Japanese in the 
demilitarised zone and in Manchulcuo by 
encouraging bandits to attack the 
Japanese forces. 

Accordingly Japan is threatening a 
new advance to Peking itself and south 
to Tientsin. This would entail the sup¬ 
pression of the power of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government in all the wide 
area north of the Yellow River. The 
Chinese Nationalist Government has its 
capital far south at Nanking. 

If this were effected Japan would 
become master of an expanse of Chinese 
territory enormously greater than Man¬ 
churia. We may remind ourselves of the 
marvellous history of Japanese expansion 
since in 1859 she opened her ports to 
foreign trade. 

Conflict in Korea 

. In 1867 the last of the Shoguns (the 
real kings of Japan for centuries, while 
the emperors had been merely shadows) 
laid down his power. After civil war the 
Imperial dynasty was restored, and 
Japan by 1871 had begun to remodel 
her institutions on those of the West. 
In 1874 she sent ships and men to 
Formosa, east of China, to punish its 
people for killing Luchu islanders. 

In 1895 she defeated China in a war 
fought for the independence of Korea, 
and incidentally gained Formosa. The 
Japanese and Chinese had as long ago as 
1592 fought bitterly over Korea. After 
despoiling Korea the Japanese with¬ 
drew, to return three centuries later. 
Then followed for Korea a period of 
desperate conflict, complicated by the 
rivalry of Japan, China, and Russia. 

After defeating China in 1895 Japan 
demanded the cession of the Liaotung 
peninsula in South Manchuria. Russia, 
France, and Germany, however, com- . 
polled her to leave Manchuria. Russia 
then obtained from China a long lease of 
the Liaotung peninsula . (from which 
Japan had been compelled to retire) and 
threatened to absorb both Manchuria 
and Korea. 

The Defeat of Russia 
Japan declared war on Russia in 1904, 
and astonished the world by swiftly and 
utterly defeating her great adversary. 
That defeat changed the relations of 
Europe and Asia. 

So Japan gained her footing in South 
Manchuria, obtained possession of the 
South Manchurian Railway, and _ was 
free to subdue and annex Korea, which 
she did formally in 1910. 

The conquest of all Manchuria has 
followed, and from Manchuria the 
Japanese forces have now pushed on to 
the virtual subjection of North China. 

' Russia is profoundly interested in the 
latest developments, but is unable to 
intervene, for she fears the new power of 
Germany. Thus the swift and serious 
movements of Japan in the Far East 
have a profound influence upon the 
European situation. 


From the great courtyard of Hamlet's 
Castle at Elsinore, crowded with ten 
thousand Danes, the leader of the Oxford 
Group Movement, Dr .Duchman, broadcast 
this message, which was heard in many 
lands. 

By a miracle of science millions can 
think and feel as one. Barriers of time 
and space are swept away. A common¬ 
wealth of many nations and languages 
becomes a family. 

God Calling the World is becoming a 
daily experience in the lives- of hundreds 
of thousands of people in more than 
fifty countries where the Oxford Group 
is at work. We accept as a common¬ 
place a man’s voice carried by radio to 


the uttermost parts of the Earth. Why 
not the Voice of the living God as an 
active, creative force in every home, 
every business, every parliament ? 

Men listen to a king when he speaks 
to his people over the air. Why not to 
the King of kings ? He is alive and is 
constantly broadcasting. 

The world needs a miracle. Miracles 
of science have been the wonder of the 
age, but they have not brought peace 
and happiness to the nations. A miracle 
of the Spirit is what we need. Divine 
guidance must become normal living to 
the ordinary man and woman. Any 
man can pick up divine messages if he 
will put his receiving set in order. 


Sunrise 


An early-morning bather on the rocky South Devon coast sees the dawn of a new day 

Making Democracy Work 


I n these troubled times it is encouraging 
to see new zest put into the task of 
making democracy work. 

There is much of interest and romance 
behind the public services that make 
our lives run smoothly, but if people 
know little of them they are apt to take 
them too much for granted. 

The movement on foot in the United 
States for telling the people what the 
rates and taxes provide is a step in the 
right direction. Not all American cities 
can afford to take the public into their 
confidence, and this regrettable fact has 
bred widespread distrust. To overcome 
this two towns, Detroit in Michigan and 
Berkeley in California, have taken steps 
to tell the ratepayers how their money is 
spent in ways more lively and human 
than the usual annual report. 

Detroit has made 26 talking films 
which have alreadv been seen bv 


millions of people, showing the schools 
which cost the taxed citizen threepence 
a day, the parks for which ho pays a 
halfpenny, the inner workings of the 
fire and police departments, the details 
of the street-cleaning system, and the 
whole gamut of the town’s housekeeping 
activities, 

Berkeley tried another method ; it 
gave a party. The City Hall held open 
house, and all ratepayers were invited. 
There was a fleet of 40 charabancs to 
take the visitors on a sightseeing tour. 
They were shown the Health Centre, 
the delightful day nursery, the air field/ 
the model system of garbage disposal, 
the use of the radio in the police depart¬ 
ment, the latest equipment in the 
Fire House. 

That Local Authorities should take the 
public thoroughly, into their confidence 
in this wav seems to us a good thing. 


GOODBYE TO HER 
LONELY WORLD 

MRS BATES LEAVES 
HER TENT 

Back in Civilisation With Her 
Treasure Chest of Notes 

WRITING A BOOK 

After nearly 20 years in her tent on 
the Great Nullarbor Plain of Australia 
Mrs Daisy Bates has returned to 
civilisation. 

She has hauled up her buried chests 
of manuscripts and gone to Adelaide to 
write the story of the Aborigines 

.As all CN readers know well, she 
nas spent over 30 years studying the 
habits and lives of the Blackfellows, 
who call her Kabbarli, the Grandmother. 
It was to serve these wanderers that she 
pitched her tent at their meeting-place 
beside a water-hole a mile from the 
East-West railway line at Ooldea. 

Remembering the Green Lanes 

There she has stayed as a compassion¬ 
ate medium between these ancient 
people and the civilisation which is 
destroying them. They turned to her 
as to an elder of the family. They have 
brought their sacred totems to her to 
guard, they have initiated her into their 
• ceremonies, she has urged them to keep 
their own laws, and she has reproved the 
cannibals among them as we might 
reprove a naughty child. 

, She has nursed them, but Jiad none to 
nurse her when she nearly died in her 
tent a few years ago. With the ther¬ 
mometer registering 112 in her tent this 
woman in the shirt-blouse, high collar, 
tie, and long skirt of Victorian women 
has sat alone remembering the green 
lanes and smooth lawns of England, the 
bird songs and the church bells, and the 
splash of moorland stream. She longed 
for them, but she stayed on. Most of 
all she longed for the opportunity to 
write down her unique knowledge of this 
dying race. She had copious notes, but 
her hard life allowed no time to get them 
into connected form. Once fire threat¬ 
ened to sweep over her camp, and her 
notes were hastily buried in the sand. 

Goodbye To Her Friends 

Now they have been hauled up with 
the help of four natives and twenty of 
their friends applauding, condoling, or 
wailing from the breakwind; and though 
Mrs Bates found that mice had been at 
some of the manuscripts her diaries arc 
intact, and so are the notes she made 
out long ago at Andrew Lang’s request, 
which bear his marginal comments. 

The first friend in England to whom 
Mrs Bates wrote that the longed-for 
opportunity to write her book had come 
was the Editor of the C N. On that 
day, when London was fuller of people 
■ than it had even been before, the streets 
packed with cheering people for the 
King’s Jubilee, this elderly lady who had 
also completed her jubilee of service to 
the Empire and whom the King has 
made a C.B.E., said Goodbye to her 
friends among the Empire's oldest race 
and climbed into the train for Adelaide. 

When the Book is Written 

She had to keep back her tears, for 
her native friends must be left with the 
assurance that all is well. They have 
faith in her, and she will continue to 
, serve them by watching over their 
interests and by writing the book which 
will explain them and their needs. Wc 
may hope that when the book is written 
Mrs Bates will enjoy once more the tilings 
she has missed so long. 

In the meantime we wish our Corre¬ 
spondent for the Lonely Spaces of 
Australia much happiness in her .new 
environment, a good life in a great city, 
and success with her great task of putting 
on record the truth about the dying race 
she has watched from the door of her 
tent for more than a generation. 
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A Hole in the 
Ground 

A Little Mystery of 
Caesar’s Day 

A tractor pulling a harrow over a 
field at Fawkham Manor in Kent had 
a narrow escape not long ago, for a 
deep hole, appeared just behind the 
harrow. 

The hole proved to be about thirty 
feet deep and appeared to be some fifteen 
feet in diameter. This may prove to be 
a dene hole, one of those deep pits which 
are fairly common on the high chalk 
ground south of London. They seem to 
extend in a long line as far as Dover on 
wooded hilltops, or on high ground that 
once was forest. . Their origin is really 
mysterious, but they were probably 
granaries for storing corn. 

A contemporary of J ulius Caesar 
records of the Britons of his time, that 
" when they have reaped their grain they 
store the ears cut from the stalk in 
underground storehouses ; from thence 
they take as much of the oldest as will 
be needed for the day, and after grinding 
it prepare their food from it." . 

Probably Granaries 

Very few of the many dene holes 
known have been explored. Their depth 
varies front thirty to sixty feet, and 
when they have been cleared they prove 
to have a dome-like hall at the bottom 
of the pit, sometimes with small cham¬ 
bers dug in the side rather deeply. 

As a refuge they would be regular 
death-traps if discovered, but as granaries 
they could be successfully concealed 
from marauding bands of pirates. They 
were obviously not dug for water, being 
far above the water-levels in the chalk, 
and the chalk is so near the surface in 
their locality that there is no need to dig 
so deeply M only chalk were the object. 
It is notable that they are only found in 
south-east England/for Caesar, says that 
corn was not grown in Britain except in 
the south. 


THE DUNGEON AND 
THE DOVES 
Old Stones at Luddesdown 

Down in the country, at Luddesdown 
Court in Kent, a young workman was 
digging a hole to put in a stone sill to 
the old pigeon house when he found 
the Caen stofies which formed the base 
of the original doorway. 

On delving deeper he found they were 
curved and were nearly a yard below 
the ground-level, and appeared to have 
been the entrance to a semi-basement 
room. The walls had no windows, and 
, the ceiling of this vault would be about, 
nine feet high, while above the ceiling 
the pigeons of the lord of the manor were 
housed. 

An oak-framed grille with strong iron 
bars was found near, and now people are 
asking if this was the dungeon where the 
lord of the manor confined those who 
had been condemned at his court, which 
was held in the great hall of the house, 
next door to Luddesdown Church. 


THE SUGAR HOUSE 

Most of us know the story of Hansel 
and Gretel, the two woodcutter's children 
who strayed into the forest and dis¬ 
covered a house made of sweetstuffs and 
gingerbread which belonged to the Witch.. 

They remember how the Witch came 
out as they were nibbling at her tooth¬ 
some walls, and what happened after 
the discovery. ' 

A real full-size house of sweetstuffs 
has been seen lately in far-away British 
Guiana. It was built entirely of sugar¬ 
cane, even to the flagstaff, and was the 
great attraction at the Agricultural 
Show in Georgetown. 

No instance occurred of any child 
nibbling at its walls, but what would 
have happened in such a case. can be 
easily imagined 1 
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The World Broken in Pieces 

AMERICA REBUILDING 

' IVe surveyed the World Broken in Pieces last week ; this is the first of our four 
articles on what-nations are doing, to get straight 'again. We deal first with 
' America, and shall afterwards consider the Italian, German, and Russian plans. 


It is a lamentable thing that the re- 
* covcry of America has been inter- 
rupted by one of the most calamitous 
events that ever occurred to a nation in 
time of peace, for it must prove to be a 
very great check on the nation’s return 
to prosperity. 

• The World War did not immediately 
break the United States. On the con¬ 
trary, it appeared for some years that 
it had been a great spur to American 
progress. In 1929, however, activity 
culminated in wild speculation and 
brought disaster. 

We must briefly recall that America 
entered the war as a. nation traditionally 
detached from European quarrels. She 
came in as late as 1917, finally moved by 
the fact that a German submarine sank 
the Lusitania. She had to create ‘ an 
army, and did not, therefore, take any 
part in the fighting until 1918 ; but if 
the war had continued into 1919 she 
would have offered for sacrifice a mighty 
host of men. What America mainly did 
was to supply food and munitions to the 
European Allies ; these supplies formed 
the famous War Debts of the Allies to 
the United States. 

Speculation and World Crisis 

- The European payments to America 
in gold (America by her tariff shutting 
out goods) stimulated American specu¬ 
lation, which reached such dimensions in 
1929 that, after soaring to great heights, 
prices fell so rapidly that all American 
business was seriously affected. 

The catastrophic fall in prices spread 
to all the world, and so there came about 
the World Economic Crisis, ruining 
millions of people; which still affects 
trade in 1935. Most countries aban¬ 
doned the gold standard for their cur¬ 
rencies, and international trading has 
become very difficult. Hence many 
ships and shipyards are idle, and every 
nation suffers grievously from un¬ 
employment. 

So far-reaching are the effects of war 1 
A political assassination in the Balkans 
caused Austria to make war on Serbia. 
This involved Russia, France, Germany, 
ourselves, and almost all Europe, 
through human folly, the existence of 
fighting alliances, and the lack of any 
central league or means of ready 
conference. 

America, also drawn in, suffers even 
in 1935 a degree of distress .which is the 
more remarkable because the United 
States is naturally the richest land in the 
world. She is greatest in coal, iron, 
copper, lead, silver, timber, soil, natural 
gas, oil, and water-power. She has the 
world’s longest river. Yet she has tens 
of millions in receipt of public relief I 

In 1933 America’s revolt against her 
financial and business methods made 
Franklin Roosevelt President. Con¬ 
ditions were so bad that on the day of 
his inauguration every bank in America 
shut its doors. America was “ overcome 
by panic and paralysed by fear." 

An Economic Dictator 

The new head of the State quickly 
showed his determination. to mend 
America’s broken fortunes. Before 
: 1933 had run half its course .Congress 
had granted him the widest powers ever 
given to an American President. Ho 
became an economic dictator, with power 
to alter even the'gold content of the 
dollar. A Farm Relief Act, an Indus- 
Trial Recovery Act (N R A for short), 
and other measures were passed to 
organise work in farm and factory. They 
called these measures the New Deal.. 

The farmers, ruined by the fall in 
prices, were paid a bonus on condition^ 
they, regulated output. In industry each 
trade was moved to draw up a Code,of 
Good Conduct to .eliminate unfair, 
competition, abolish child labour, and 
raise wages. The code for cotton, 


covering the following main points, 
illustrates some 500 Codes and 200 
sub-Codes Which were adopted : • 

1. All workers to.be 16 or over. 

2. Maximum working hours to be 40 a week, 
thus distributing work over a larger number 
of people. 

3 . Certain limitations on the use of 
machinery. 

■4. A minimum wage of 54s in the Northern 
mills and of 50 s in the Southern mills. 

In January 1934 the President 
nationalised American gold, and reduced 
the gold content of the dollar from 
25 and 8-10 grains to 15 and 5-21 grains. 
This gave the gold stock of the Govern¬ 
ment, valued at 4029 millions of the 
Old Dollar, a value , of 6800 millions of 
the New Dollar, giving the State a paper 
profit of 2771 million New Dollars. 

Effect of the NR A 

The object of the change was to raise 
prices as expressed in dollars and to 
enable debtors to pay their debts fairly. 
Thus a farmer owing interest on a 
mortgage contracted when prices were 
higher could obtain a higher price for 
his produce and be restored to the 
position which obtained when his debt 
was arranged. 

By March 1934 nine-tenths of 
American work had been brought within 
the rules of the N R A, and it was 
claimed that three million people had 
been brought back into employment and 
wages raised by 3000 million dollars 
(^600,000,000) a year. 

Yet distress remained, and in the 
winter of 1934 a large proportion of the 
126 million American people were in 
receipt of public assistance. To meet 
this situation the President obtained a 
vote of ^1000,000,000 from Congress for 
the prosecution of great public works, 
and a scheme of Unemployment In¬ 
surance was enacted. 

These measures, applauded by the 
people at large, were bitterly opposed by 
many private interests. 

The gold reform was challenged as 
unconstitutional, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States, set up by the 
Constitution itself to try such issues, 
decided that Congress had power to 
reduce the gold content of the dollar. 

Not so with the National Recovery 
Act, however. A poultry merchant who 
had been heavily fined for infringing the 
Poultry Code took his case to the 
Supreme Court, which decided that the 
N R A was unconstitutional. Therefore 
the great new rules of conduct for 
industry established under the N R A 
became illegal.: 

An Effete Constitution 

It is not merely that Congress had no 
right to ^onfer upon President Roose¬ 
velt the power to make the Codes.' 

Congress itself has no power, the Supreme ' 
Court decided;, to- pass: any Act making 
rules for .industry throughout America. - 

No other nation is thus bound by an 
effete Constitution. 'The United States 
is in a backwater ; its Federal or Central 
Government does not and cannot govern 
the American' people in a host of 
important matters. . , 

There are 48 States united .in a 
Federation, but the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, it * is ruled, cannot make laws 
about work for the 48 States. Each 
State is a law unto itself in respect of 
production (whether agricultural or 
manufacturing),' wages, hours of labour, 
child labour, competition, just as it is in 
education, marriage, police, and so on. 

That was all. very well in the old days, 
when trade and .industry ,wcrfe mainly 
local, but modern conditions make the 
impotence of the; Federal Government 
ridiculous. Not. only ,thq .NRA-.;is 
affected. Other.; measures relating ■ to 
Farm Mortgages, Alcohol Control, and so 


The Walking Lamp 

A Tale of a Country Lane, 
in War Time 

The recent experiment which reduced 
Kentish coastal towns to darkness as 
though an air raid were in progress 
has excited the anger and derision of 
people to whom some, of the precautions 
seemed farcical. 

One grumbler has published a mocking 
letter asking why the • authorities did 1 
not send out and extinguish the light, 
of the glow-worms. This prompts a 
grown-up reader to send us a recoil ec- , 
tion of something that actually hap¬ 
pened in war-darkened Kent. 

Under a Starless Sky 

Leaving London one autumn night 1 
(lie writes) I reached a village by train 
, and set out to , walk a mile or more in , 

■ darkness under a black and starless 
: sky, and was just in time to save a 
: lady who, missing the little bridge, was 
. about to walk into the swollen river. 

Together we walked on in the dark¬ 
ness, talking over the fact that a few * 
days before a carter, taking a load of 
, farm produce along the unlighted roads 
toward Covent Garden, had struck a 
match to light his pipe, whereupon a 
. bomb crashed down from a Zeppelin 
on its way to London. 

Turning up a steep lane we were both 
surprised and indignant at seeing a 
bright light gleaming ahead of us. 

" Put out that light I ” we exclaimed 
; together. " Do you hear ? Put out that 
: light I ” I repeated, hurrying to the spot 
; from which it came. 

Perils and Panic 

The light proved to be that of a 
splendid glow-worm flashing from a 
high bank by the roadside. In the 
intense darkness it looked a steady torch. 

> “ How ‘ far that little candle throws 
his beams!" I said, quoting Portia, 
as we laughed at our mistake. Such 
were the perils and panic of those days. 

If the children of Europe could but 
know the anxieties and terrors which 
were experienced by those who have 
grown -up since the war, they would 
join in unceasing prayer that their 
parents should never again consent to a 
repetition of such conditions anywhere 
, in the world. 

Continued from the previous column 

on, become illegal devices. The Central 
Government is shorn of power, or, rather, 
it is ruled that it has assumed powers it 
has no right to exercise. 1 

We need have no doubt that the PresL 
dent will know how- to deal with an 
obvious situation. The United States ; 
cannot remain the only nation in the . 
world lacking full central powers of 
government. The Constitutional issue 
has been raised and it must bo settled.- 
There may be a struggle, for vested and 
local interests are concerned, but the 
' end is certain. America will secure a . 

■ Constitution fitted to modern times.. 

Few, people realise that some of the 
United States have not even proper 
registration laws. The labour laws of 
some States are excellent; of others they ; 
are disgracefully lax. The police forces 
are 48 in number, a fact which is a 
happy thing—for criminals. Education ; 
is good in some States and bad in others, • ; 

The breaking of America has been 
thorough; so. must the mending be. , 
Possibly, probably, we shall see a-: 

, considerable • extension of American V 
economic organisation. America has 4 
hitherto been' an example of almost , 
unlimited individualism exploiting great . : 

’ and easily-worked natural resources, and 
still she is an example of monopoly in 
big .business and competition in small 
business. That so favoured a nation has ' 
come to so much poverty is a fact of 
extreme significance, and we maybe sure 
that,, after Mr Roosevelt’s work, things 
in America will never be the same again. 

The poultry man who broke the New ... 
Deal may prove, after all, to have been a : 
blessing in, disguise.! A. . . 

Continued next week 
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Captive Parachute • Monsters Past and Present • Backward Dive 


Two Wayo of Comlno Down —In the first picture Mlsa Amelia Earhart, the famous American airwoman, Is descending In a captive parachute attached to a steel tower. It Is used for training 
parachute Jumpers. In the other picture nn expert Is demonstrating a backward dive at a new swimming-pool at Burnham Beeches. 


Man and the Monsters—Washing the prehistoric beasts at the Crystal Palace ; and painting a giant liner In Southampton Docks. 
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AN OLD KENT WORKSHOP THAT HELPS TO FEED THE WORLD 

At Dartford this month is being quietly celebrated the 150th anniversary of one of the oldest engineering workshops in 
England, still carrying on in the place where it began. It is the old workshop of Richard Trevithick, Halls of Dartford. 

It is encouraging in these days to look back on the story of a firm which has struggled from small things to great 
things, has defied adversity and become famous in the world, and has put its work into probably half the ships at sea. 


VV/ith the exhaustion of the Wealden 
• forests and the development of 
the northern coalfields Kent, after 
long ringing with the song of the iron 
hammer, was left in the main to its 
ships, to agriculture, and to quiet 
trades. Yet one ancient little town 
kept the flag of industry flying, one 
manufacturing firm grew strong and 
old, while others disappeared. From 
one modest smithy this firm, has won 
for itself world-wide fame. It would be 
difficult to name a single firm which has 
done and is doing more to solve the 
problem of feeding the world than Halls 
of Dartford, 

A Freelance Genius 

'Three years before a white man had 
settled in Australia John Hall opened 
a blacksmith’s shop at Dartford, and 
today, after 150 years, the great 
island continent owes to this establish¬ 
ment the bulk of the wealth it derives 
from the export of its perishable food¬ 
stuffs. Every food-exporting country 
is in some measure the debtor of Halls 
of Dartford, for the greater part of the 
world’s marine refrigerating plant comes 
from this old workshop into which John 
Hall welcomed Richard Trevithick. 

In.these works set the sun of Trevi¬ 
thick’s glory : here he dreamed his last 
dreams and planned the last of his 
astounding inventions, a freelance genius 
at liberty to do as he would, while John 
Hall sought to turn his schemes to 
practical account. Half a century old 
when Trevithick arrived, the firm had 
behind it one of the strangest romances 
in industrial history ; we may still see 
in Hall’s walls a host of black stone 
blocks which carry the mind far back 
to the spacious days when our seamen 
were opening the gates of the world to 
trade and commerce. 

Frobisher’s Gold 

Oenry the Eighth had destroyed 
Dartford’s ancient priory, using 
part of the material to build a manor on 
the’site, as his halfway house between 
London and the coast, and the existing 
walls of the priory ruin were added in 
the time of Elizabeth, the black stones 
being built into them. The black stones 
are—Frobisher's gold l 

Apart from his contributions to. 
geographical knowledge and to the 
annals of heroism these stones were the 
sole reward of three immortal voyages, 
on one of which, seeking a short cut 
by the unknown Arctic to India and 
China, Frobisher found a piece of ore 
which was examined in London and' 
declared to be gold. Financed by 
Elizabeth and the nobles of her Court 
the explorer was twice sent to bring 
home full cargoes of this precious metal. 
Sir Philip Sidney believed him to have 
found a land richer than Peru, and was 
warned by a friend that “ England, 
crazed by the love of gold, will not 
empty herself into these islands that 
Frobisher has been finding.” 

A Stunning Discovery 
^fiTH the sanction of the queen the ore 
was smelted at Dartford, at works 
set up in the old priory ruins, and there 
the stunning discovery was made that 
there was not a grain of gold to the whole 
cargo l Some- 1500 tons of ore lay 
worthless here until the builders used 
part of it for the walls which anyone 
may "see today round Richard Trevi¬ 
thick's old workshop. The scene of 
the smelting is preserved, and here are 
the “ stones with heart of gold,” which 
set England aflame and raised hopes of 
our eclipsing the wealth of Spain. On 
those su bstantial Will-o ’ -the-W isps gazed 
Trevithick, a verv Frobisher of inven- 


sures of 150 pounds to the square inch 
(an ambition for which Watt thought 
he should be hanged!). 

Free to do as he chose at the works 
Trevithick patented tubular boilers, 
surface condensers, forced draught, and 
other fundamental improvements in 
steam, and in the year the inventor 
died there was 
patented in 
France a 
Trevithick 
tubular boiler 
for a marine 
steam engine. 
They have a 
tradition at 
Halls that 
while with 
them Trevi¬ 
thick made 
turbine en¬ 
gines; his 
sketches and 
descriptions 
still exist, and 
he had a 
scheme for the 
preservation of 
food by the 
artificial pro¬ 
duction of cold. 
To the end his 
of startling but 
was Cornwall’s 
Archimedes in this little old Kent town. 

He lived at the Bull Hotel, still stand¬ 
ing in the High Street, and there in 1833 
he died in debt, His reverses had so 
impoverished him that there was not 
.. . even money to bury him, and he was in 

plant on warships, liners, and cargo boats, peril of a pauper’s grave when, to their 

Pioneer of the Canning Industry luting credit. Halls workmen bore him 

J Tr ,. . , . with honour to the churchyard where he 

ohn Hall was something of a genius. j; eSj a b ove the steeple of the parish 

First obtaining power from a wind- church. Body-snatcliing was rife at the 


tion, seeking in this very spot to coin 
his own visions into gold. 

Dartford was among the first places 
at which paper was made, so the town 
had a reputation as a manufacturing 
centre before the Dartford wheelwright, 

William Hall, left to help the Portals 
to make paper at Laverstolce in Hamp¬ 
shire. There in 
1764 John Hall 
was born, and 
there he served 
his apprenticc- 
ship to his 
father’s trade. 

He came to 
Dartford when 
he was 20. He 
found trade 
slack, and was 
tramping back 
when a chance 
encounter with 
a man who had 
a mill on the 
Darent in¬ 
duced him to 
turn again, as¬ 
sured that the 
owners of the 
paper mills 
along the river 
could keep one 

good wheelwright employed. In 1785 mind was a magazine 
he opened a forge, and in the end he practical ideas; he 
acquired the site next door to the 
priory with Frobisher’s golden walls. 

His old foundry is part of the works 
today ; they cover 20 acres and employ 
2000 men, with 500 more out at various 
shipyards, fitting lifts and refrigerating 



Richard Trevithick 


mill, he turned a stream through his works 
to drive his machinery. Soon he was 
building paper-making machinery, and 
under his roof was perfected the first 
machine for making paper in a continu¬ 
ous roll. 

As early as 1810 he was making plant 
for preserving and canning food, and the 
great Arctic expeditions of Sir John 
Franklin and Sir John Ross were made 
possible by rations preserved by John 
Hall’s methods. Food for 1 which he 
had'been responsible was brought back 
from the Arctic perfectly sound 20 years 
after his death. He was the pioneer 
of the world’s canning industry. 

So matters stood when Trevithick 
arrived at Dartford about 1830. He had 
done his magnificent work with the 
steam locomotive, and had left George 
Stephenson to bring it to success on 
the railway ; he had had a dazzling 
career in Peru, where, using his engines 
to pump the silver mines, he had made 
as much as/30,000 a year, only to find the 
success of Simon 
Bolivar fatal to 
his schemes. The 
great act of lib¬ 
eration, so great 
a step forward for 
the world, brought 
disaster to poor 
T reyit hick. 

Everything Span¬ 
ish was overturn¬ 
ed, his machinery 
was hurled down 
the shaft, and he 
escaped with his 
life, penniless. 

John Hall heard 
prover ' of marine 



of him as an i in- 
steam engines, and 
invited him to Dartford, where his last 
years were spent in magnificent experi¬ 
ment and inspired endeavour. First 
of all men to grasp the promise of 
high-pressure steam, he aimed at pres- 


time, and to preserve the safety of his 
grave the workmen clamped across his 
coffin four stout projecting timbers, 
two above and two below, and bolted 
them together, with the nuts of the bolts 
beneath the lower timbers to prevent 
their being unscrewed. 

An Astonishing Record 
John Hall outlived Richard Trevithick 
J four years. He was by this time 
famous as a builder of engines for steam¬ 
ships which he sent to Spain, Russia, 
Belgium, France, India, and China, an as¬ 
tonishing record for a blacksmith who had 
walked penniless to the town, Edward 
Hall, becoming responsible for the works 
as a youth of 19, proved a worthy succes¬ 
sor to his father, and established a great 
reputation abroad. To the early activi¬ 
ties of the firm were added gun-founding, 
plant for making gunpowder, machines 
which'cut the blocks for London’s first 
woodpaving, machines for flour mills, 
and machines for printing Tho Times. 

They built water- 
works for Cadiz 
. and their engines 
drove ships on 
all tho Seven 
Seas. 

It is remark¬ 
able to remember 
that when Halls 
were achieving 
wonders with 
their early 
marine engines a 
45-hp engine and 
its boiler weighed 
over 60 tons; 
today one horse-power is obtained from 
less than a pound of metal, and so it is 
that we can have the motor-car and 
the aeroplane. 

Other productions of this wonderful 
firm included rolling mills and en¬ 
gines for the Mint, sawmills for India, 


Trevithick’s engine as engraved on his memorial 
In Dartford Church, near where he lies 


machinery for making porcelain and 
plate-glass; and some of the earliest 
machines for making Portland cement. 
At the time of the death of Edward 
Hall the name of the firm was a proud 
asset, and there began a new departure, 
the development of refrigerating plant. 
This it is which gave Halls its abiding 
reputation. 

Unchallenged Pioneers 

Qn many old estates in Kent we still find 
tree-shaded mounds in which are 
concealed the chambers in which ice was 
kept; there is one not far from Halls. 
When Halls began to build refrigerating 
plant the country was spending over 
£ 100,000 a year on imported ice ; today 
Halls supply ice-making and cold- 
storage plant for use on land to practi¬ 
cally every civilised country between tho 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles. 

Sixty years after John Hall’s day they 
extended in new directions, and became 
again the unchallenged pioneers in this 
great and growing industry, One story 
is told of an early success. A ship having 
been fitted with refrigerating plant for 
the transport of meat, an official of 
the owning company went to see the 
machinery reducing the temperature of 
the hold to 35 degrees below zero. All 
went well, and the man left with the 
plant still running. By some mischance 
it was left running through the night, 
with the result that in the morning the 
ship was frozen to the dock 1 

Courageous Versatility 

Qne improvement has followed another, 
so that ships are fitted now to carry 
cargoes of frozen meat, chilled meat, 
and the most delicate fruits from one 
side of the world to the other. War¬ 
ships and great patrician liners owe the 
freshness of their stored provisions 
largely to Halls; the whole mercantile 
marine looks to this firm for much of its 
prosperity. 

It is an astonishing fact that this one 
firm at Dartford, in face of competition 
from every manufacturing nation, and 
in spite of all the adversities of these 
days, furnishes 61 per cent of the 
refrigerating plant used in the ships of 
the world. 

That courageous and industrious 
versatility which built up the fame of 
this firm in the old days drives and 
inspires it still. They have been great 
builders of motor-engines. They enable 
food of all kinds to travel through the 
Tropics from one side of the world to 
the other; they are famous in general 
engineering and as makers of electric lifts 
and escalators. 

Backbone of Industrial Kenf 

’JTirough all its 150 years this firm has 
been at work, a backbone of indus¬ 
trial Kent, anursery of engineerswhohave 
won fame and fortune and stimulated 
industry in many other lands. Frobisher’s 
false gold lies black and lustreless in the 
ancient walls, but a richer harvest than 
he dreamed of has been reaped in the 
very presence of these stones which 
broke his heart. 

Is it not all like Aesop ? There was 
no gold hidden in his vineyard, but the 
digging for it brought the golden har¬ 
vest from the soil. No gold came from 
Frobisher’s little ships to Dartford, but 
the talent and the industry and the 
integrity of John Hall’s works have 
brought prosperity, not for Dartford 
alone, but for the nation and for people 
afar who have carried Hall’s name to 
the ends of the Earth. 
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THE ECLIPSE OF 
THE SUN 


LINES QF PEACE SAHARA SWEEPS ON The Little Folks 

How To Make Them Threat To West Africa .Home .. 


Evidence That the Moon 
Shifts Continents 

DIFFERENCE IN WIRELESS 
TIME-SIGNALS 

By the C N Astronomer 

The Sun will be partially eclipsed 
by the Moon on Sunday, June 30. 

The eclipse begins at the upper right- 
hand side of the Sun, but at slightly 
different times as observed from different 
parts of Britain. From the southern 
half of England it begins between 6 and 7 
minutes past 9 o’clock, becoming from 
3 to 4 minutes earlier in northern areas 
and Southern Scotland. 

• Moreover it will be seen from the 
accompanying picture that the extent 



The eclipse as seen In (1) North America, (2) 
Southern England, and (3) Northern England 
and Scotland 


of the Sun which .will be obscured by 
the dark disc of the Moon will be greater 
as seen from Scotland and the north than 
from Southern England, the duration of 
the eclipse also being prolonged to over 
half an hour before the Sun sets. 

In London the eclipse will begin only 
12 minutes before the Sun sets. The 
portion of the Sun seen to be obscured at 
sunset is indicated in the picture, which 
also shows the greatest extent of the 
eclipse visible from North America. 

Next week both the Sun and the Moon 
will reach their farthest from the Earth, 
and therefore they will appear at their 
smallest, the Sun being at aphelion and 
94,458,000. miles away on Thursday, 
July 4, and with an apparent diameter 
of 31.50 minutes of arc—that is, about 
one-thirtieth less than in January last, 
when the Sun was at his nearest. 

The Moon will be at apogee and 
251,650 miles away on Saturday, July 6, 
with an apparent diameter of only just 
over 29.50 minutes of arc—that is, nearly 
one-seventh less than her diameter will 
appear when at perigee, or her nearest, 
on July 17-18. 

The passing of one celestial body in 
front of another enables astronomers to 
test time values with great exactitude, 
and one result of the great precision now 
obtainable in different continents by 
synchronising time signals transmitted 
by radio has been the discovery that a 
distinct difference occurs at certain 
periods between the stations of Western 
Europe and North America. This has 
been traced to the action of the Moon. 
The Moon and Longitude 

A prolonged and elaborately arranged 
series of signals between Rugby, Bor¬ 
deaux, and Annapolis in the United 
States operated for the Greenwich, Paris, 
and Washington Observatories with a 
precision reaching to a small fraction 
of a second. The results of the investiga¬ 
tion have recently been made known by 
Mr A. L. Loomis and Dr H. T. Stetson. 

These show that whereas there was no 
appreciable or unaccountable differences 
in the time signals as between Rugby 
and Bordeaux, they were periodically 
very considerable as between these 
stations and Annapolis ; so much so that 
the above investigators state that “ there 
seems to be strong evidence that some¬ 
thing happens across the Atlantic that 
does not happen across the Channel in in¬ 
troducing apparent changes in longitude 
with changes of the Moon’s position.” 

Some hundreds of test signals were 
taken and compared for minute differ¬ 
ences, and curves were plotted there¬ 
from, from which it appears that the 
continent of North America is shifted, 
relative to Europe, though to a small 
amount, by the tidal pull of the Moon as 
she travels round the Earth, G. F. M. 


FIVE TO FIX A FRONTIER 

The borderline between Burma and 
China is to be fixed by international 
cooperation. 

Our own Government, with India and 
China, have decided to appoint people 
of all three countries to mark out, on 
the spot, exactly where this borderline 
should run. As president of this group 
someone from some other country is 
needed, so these three have asked a 
fourth to make the choice. 

This fourth is Turkey, because the 
Turkish delegate was Chairman of the 
League Council in April when the de¬ 
cision was taken. He has named a Swiss 
engineer as President of the Frontier 
Commission, so making the fifth country 
.to take part in this piece of cooperation. 

The choice of the Swiss .engineer, 
Colonel Frederic Iselin, was made because 
of his work as Chairman of the Commis¬ 
sion which successfully settled the 
frontier line between Iraq and Syria. 


THE GREAT MAN - 
MERCIFUL 
A Horse Story of the 
Great War 

Brave men'are always merciful men, 
and somebody has been recalling a 
story about Lord Byng’s compassion 
for animals. 

During the war he was walking alone 
down a road which was-being shelled 
when he found a sergeant treating a. 
horse with great cruelty. 

Lord Byng was wearing a raincoat, 
and he was without the braided cap 
which would have advertised him as a 
" brass hat.” Ho did not want defer¬ 
ence just then ; he wanted to see things 
from a subordinate’s point of view. 

When he spoke to the sergeant about 
his ill-usage of the horse the man said 
that the brute would not come along. 
Lord Byng replied that the horse was 
terrified of the shells. 

" You get it down the road yourself,” 
said the angry sergeant. 

Lord Byng loved horses. . He calmed 
this one and made it feel, in the way 
some men have, that it was safe with 
him, and then he led it down the road. 

But his care for the ill-used horse did 
• not end when he handed it over, trem¬ 
bling and foam-flecked, at the end of 
the road, for the sergeant was removed 
to an infantry unit where he would have 
nothing more to do with animals. 


THE JUNGLE TRIBES AND 
THE JUBILEE 

Two jungle tribes of Central India 
have been celebrating the Silver Jubilee 
in a unique and practical way. 

The Pavras, inhabiting the regions of 
the mountains which stand out in 
isolation from all civilisation, are as a 
rule very kindly to their womenfolk, 
but they believe that now and then 
a wife needs a beating. 

A forest officer, who has been trying 
to put some new ideas intq their heads, 
was able to persuade them that it would 
be a good thing if for six months at least 
they were to refrain from wife-beating. 
After a good deal of consultation on the 
part of the Elders the tribe went to the 
image of the tribal goddess and swore 
not to beat the women for. six months 
in honour of the King-Emperor. 

The same officer has succeeded in 
persuading another tribe, clever with 
its nets and arrows, not to do any poach r 
ing of game for the next six months. This 
resolution has also been taken in the 
presence of the goddess, and the 
magistrates are hoping for a quiet time. 

DOES YOUR KINEMA USE 
THE SAFETY FILM ? 


FOREST PROTECTION NEEDED 

The threat of the encroaching 
Sahara to the West African Colonies 
was described by Professor Stebbing in 
a lecture to the Geographical Society. 

The advance of the desert is attributed 
to the destruction of forests. In West 
Africa a piece of forest is felled and the 
material burned. The ashes are spread 
roughly over the patch, and seed sown 
with the ■ breaking of the rains. The 
crop is gathered when ripe; no weeding 
being done. When weed growth be¬ 
comes too heavy the shifting cultivator 
moves on and treats another patch of 
forest in the same fashion. 

A forest treated in this fashion 
gradually degenerates, and with an in¬ 
creasing population land hunger, or bush 
hunger, supervenes. Inter-tribal fights 
occur to acquire fresh bush for cultiva¬ 
tion. The drying-up of the soil and sand 
invasion follow ; the desert marches on. 

Professor Stebbing thinks the remedy 
is to be found in reserving broad belts 
of forest some'1400 miles long. It is a 
suggestion comparable to the forest belt 
to be established in the Middle West of 
the United' States. In Africa, as in 
America, man has been busily destroying 
fertility and making desert. It is clear 
that in classical times North Africa was 
much more fertile than today. The 
forest has been wasted and with it the 
rainfall and the soil. 

CHILDREN OF U S A . 
Great Juvenile Army at Work 
700,000 STRONG 

No part of the Roosevelt New Deal 
pleased reformers more than the rule 
prohibiting child labour, and it is hoped 
the rule will continue in force despite the. 
fact that it has been outlawed. The 
number of. children affected by it is 
about 100,000. 

But the last American census showed 
that there were 700,000 children of the 
United States at work under 16. Many 
earn their living at 12, and some at 
half that age. 

Miss Rose Feld points out that half 
a million children work in agriculture 
uncovered by the New Deal, and a large 
proportion are in the fields of the 
South untouched by labour laws. 

It is difficult enough for Americans 
to perceive a true picture of their 
remarkable land. No doubt it would be. 
difficult to rule it all from the centre, 
but there are standards of education 
and employment which should be the 
subject of common rule. 

LIFE OF A PLANE 
High Wastage in Peace 
and War 

The decision to maintain some 1500 
first-line aeroplanes does not mean that 
we l can confine Our building to that 
number. 

The wastage of aeroplanes in peace 
is high, and in war the life of an aero¬ 
plane can be put at not more than 
50 days. Therefore, if 1500 aeroplanes 
are to be kept in efficiency a big reserve 
is essential, and behind that a big 
industry able to pour out engines and 
machines rapidly. 

Another important point about fight¬ 
ing aeroplanes is that they can be 
rapidly and secretly made. No nation 
can conceal its naval armament, but its 
aeroplane plant and products can be 
known accurately to no one but the 
Government that controls them. That is 
why Hitler was able to astonish us 
recently by his statement of Germany’s 
air strength, 


(BEXHILL-ON-SEA) 

receives and restores to health and happiness 

SICK AND INJURED CHILDREN 

* 


The Home urgently needs funds to continue its 
work, and gifts will be gratefully acknowledged 
if sent to The Secretary at the Queen's Hospital 
for Children, Hackney Road, London, E.2. 
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THE OLD FRIEND READERS LIKE THE BOW AND 

OF ST PAUL’S MULES ARROW BACK ? 


Verger or Virger? 

56 YEARS IN LONDON’S 
GREAT CATHEDRAL 

We wonder what that grand old 
man William Skinner thinks about the 
suggestion that the name for his time- 
honoured office of verger should be 
spelled virger. ■ v . 

William was for'56 years the kind 
and helpful verger of St Paul’s Cathedral, 
arid we feel sure .that verger with an e 
was' perfectly satisfactory for him, as 
' it still is for us, and in our idea should 
be for everyone who carries the verge, 
or wand of office, before a dignitary of 
the Church. Williarn Skinner is seen 
holding the verge of St Paul's Cathedral 
in . the portrait of him now on show in 
the Suffolk Galleries, painted by his old 
friend and ours Mr Frank Beresford, who 
has himself known St Paul’s for 35 years. 

There must be many visitors to these 
galleries who will recall a walk through 



William Skinner 0! St Paul’s—By Frank Bereslorsl 


the cathedral guided by this venerable 
man. Mr Skinner retired last year, 
a verger and not a virger. 

1 We ourselves have little patience with 
the people who are trying so hard to 
alter so many good old English words. 
What if the Latin word for wand was 
virga ? It is verge in French, in Spanish, 
in Portuguese, and in Italian, arid Dean 
Swift spelled it verge in one of his poems. 
In one of the oldest works connected 
with our drama we read of “ the verger 
that directeth them all in festival days 
to their stations.”. 

* May we not ask Dean Matthews and 
his Chapter, who have sponsored the 
new spelling, to think again ; or are they 
preparing to ask us, very soon, to call 
them Decanus and Chapiter ? 


THE BRIGHT PENNY MAN 

. Some weeks ago we told the story of 
Dr Ernest Ofenheim, who spent so much 
of his life in the service of St John’s 
Hospital at Lewisham. 

■ Now his will is known and, as might 
have been expected, he has remembered 
the children as in his life he used to 
remember them, sending a bag of bright 
pennies to be distributed among them 
every week. He has left ^300 so that 
the hospital may continue for ever his 
custom of giving a penny each Sunday 
to every child patient. 

So the children of years to come will 
join with the children of the past in 
saying Thank You to the doctor who 
'loved them all. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


; Germans Revolt Against 
the Controlled Press 

C N readers already know how the 
circulation of newspapers in-Gerrhany 
has fallen off since their contents 
became entirely controlled by the Nazis. 
A journalist’s paper published by the 
Reich Press League has been explaining 
the situation, ■ - , . ' , 

" The reader has become a mule 
. toward the newspaper," it declares, 
and this, it thinks, is the reason : 

Life no longer flows through our newspapers 
; like a river, but like a carefully controlled 
: rivulet. The reader wants to know more about 
the inner relations of events arid more about 
things that affect his own life. Our newspapers 
: give no answers to these questions. The 
published word no longer has its former effect. 

■ This is a serious matter for journalists, 
and a still more serious one for Germany, 
for when freedom flies out at the window 
rumour comes in at the door, and what 
they call the “ Vocal Newspaper” now 
largely takes the place of the .printed 
gazette.. News flies from mouth to 
mouth, but under such primitive cir¬ 
cumstances a great deal of unreliable 
information is : apt to creep . ih that no 
one can trace to its source. 


THE NEW SUN MOTOR 
Ten-Millionth HP 

Driving electric motors by sunlight 
is a : new science which fresh discoveries 
in the field of photo-electricity may 

make highly important. . 

j A few’years ago photo-cells, when light 
fell on them, created such tiny amounts 
df electricity that only the most sensitive 
instruments were capable of recording 
the currents. Today the effect of light 
falling on a photo-cell is sufficient to 
operate a relay that will switch on a 
light or work some instrument. 

Fresh research has brought to light 
new types of cell which, lighted by an 
ordinary incandescent lamp, produce 
enough electric energy to drive a motor. 

Of course such a motor is very small ; 
one new motor being driven by light, 
made by the General Electric Research 
Laboratory at Schenectady, is only four' 
ten-millionths of a horse-power 1 Yet 
this little motor is driven by the light 
of a. 75-watt electric lamp placed eight 
inches away from four of the new photo¬ 
cells, which are themselves quite small. 

We can thus imagine what may one 
day be done with the light of the Sun 
on huge photo-cells several acres in area. 


LOST SOULS IN AN EMPTY 
UNIVERSE 

An Indian philosopher has been giving these 
words of wisdom to the members of the Indian 
Philosophical Congress. 

The mechanised Utopias of cheap food 
and easy virtue, if achieved, will have 
the defect of being not alive. 

Human beings should have not only 
physical efficiency and intellectual power, 
but delicacy of mind and beauty of soul. 
We are aghast when there is a food 
famine in the country, but the more im¬ 
portant famine of the spirit passes 
unnoticed. . 

When the light of the soul is extin¬ 
guished darkness of mind breeds 
animalism and corruption, the tiger and 
the ass appear in men’s faces and efface 
the divine signature. We have lost our 
moorings, and there is no central purpose 
in life today to give us poise and dignity. 

When the physical support and mental. 
consolations are withdrawn we look like 
lost souls foundering in an empty 
Universe. 


Something For Idle Men 
To Do 

■ It is pleasant news that archery is 
coming back to England.. How Roger 
Ascham would have rejoiced ! 

When that worthy scholar died the 
thrifty Queen Elizabeth was so moved 
that she said she would rather have 
lost ten thousand pounds than her tutor ; 
but we are certain he would rather have 
lost every farthing he possessed than 
lose his skill with the bow. 

Now we hear that a club of unem¬ 
ployed men at Blackburn is becoming 
as keen on archery as Roger Ascham 
himself. 

At the Community. House for Unem¬ 
ployed Men it was easy to find occupa¬ 
tions of a useful nature such as boot¬ 
repairing or carpentry, but not so easy 
to provide exercise. Then they were 
invited to shoot whenever they liked in 
the grounds of Salmcsbury Hall, a pretty 
half-timbered manor-house. 

The men mostly make their own bows, 
arrows, strings, tabs, and bracers. They 
enjoy the sport, they get fit, they forget 
their troubles—and they become good 
marksmen without killing any living 
thing. We hear that archery is becoming 
popular at other centres organised for 
what has been sadly called " the new 
leisured class." It seems one of the few 
good things that come out of bad times. 
When these new bowmen get jobs they 
will take a new pastime with them, 
new to the kfnema age, but older than 
our oldest village church. 


THE GREAT WINDOW SHOW 

“ The trouble with town is there ain’t 
nothin’ never happens,” is a complaint 
people from primitive regions bring 
against our mechanised world. 

It is true that much of the fun 
country folk have together has dis¬ 
appeared from town life, and Allen¬ 
town in Pennsylvania has decided to 
bring back the long-vanished excite¬ 
ment of market-day in modern guise by 
setting aside two nights a week , for 
what is called window shopping. 

Everyone for miles around knows that 
Allentown will be at its best on these 
two nights in the week, that motor- 
traffic will be relegated to the side 
streets, and that almost anyone one 
wants to meet may be encountered in 
the loitering throngs. Families come 
from 35 miles away to this simplest of 
all entertainments, and between 40,000 
and 60,000 people take part. 

No shops are open, nothing is sold; 
it is just a display. 


DO YOU WANT A FRIEND? 

A letter is half a meeting, says a 
proverb, and many CN readers like 
to have these half-meetings with children 
of other countries. We are often asked 
how such a friendship can be started. 

One way is to write to the Secretary 
of the British Empire Union at Glynn 
House, Sussex Road, Southsea, who will 
give boys and girls the addresses of 
others with the same interests in any 
part of the Empire. 

If you are learning French you might 
like to hear from a boy or girl in France 
who will tell you about school life 
there (and will perhaps help you by 
correcting your French). If so you should 
send 3d 'in stamps, for expenses, with 

g mr name' and age and address to 
ureau M, I.S.C., White House, Bed- 
mond, Watford, Herts. I.S.C. stands 
for International Scholastic Correspond¬ 
ence, and the Secretary tells us that 
there are 5000 French boys and 4000 
French girls wanting friends in England. 


Formosa' . 
Kansu . . 

Oklahoma . 
Tientsin 


. For-mo-sa 
. Kahn-soo 
Ok-la-ho-ma 
Te-en-tseen 


The National Union of Teachers has We hear of a centenarian old lady at 
given /1000 to King George’s Jubilee Bredhurst in Kent who is still able to 
Fund. thread needles 1 
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A ROMAN STONE 

A Man of Caesar’s 
Treasury 

NEWS OF LONDON LONG AGO 

1 A stone with an inscription in Latin 
has been dug up near the Roman Wall 
behind Trinity Square on Tower Hill. 

It forms part of the memorial of a 
Roman official who lived in the first 
or second century, and is five feet long 
and 18 inches high. On it are inscribed 
the abbreviated words Proc. Provinc. 
Brit, and the name of the official’s wife, 
Julia Pacata, daughter of Indus. 

Proc. stands for procurator, an official 
who was either an administrator of the 
imperial treasury or the financial 
'manager of an imperial province. It 
will be recalled that Pilate was the 
procurator of Judea. 

The stone comes from one of the 
towers added to the Roman Wall of 
London years after Julia’s husband had 
been forgotten, perhaps in haste when 
Viking ships were advancing up the 
Thames, perhaps in Norman days when 
the Conqueror was building the great 
White Tower close by, making London 
his stronghold. 

The tower ori the Wall was destroyed 
in 1850, and another part of this memorial 
stone was then found and taken to the 
British Museum. 

London was an important town in 
Roman days, the centre of a great road 
system. Then, as now, it was a trading 
centre rather than a home of the 
legionaries, so that the official of the 
British province who collected the 
imperial dues in London was one of 
its most important civilians. 


THE FLY THAT SAVED 
THE SUGAR 

A £9000 fly has saved the sugar of the 
Leeward Islands. 

The sugar-cane crops at St Kitts were 
being ravaged , by a criminal known as 
the moth-borer beetle, a faster worker 
by far than the borer beetle which ruins 
the oak roofs of England. To counter¬ 
act it the fly (linophaga) which is the 
moth-borer’s most deadly enemy was 
brought into the island. 

Three years ago it got to work, living 
on the moth-borer and ruthlessly putting 
it out of business. The result has been 
that the sugar-cane has recovered and 
the crop is nearly-half as much again as 
it was in any year before the linophaga 
offered its services. What it did was a 
voluntary contribution on the part of 
the fly, but the cost to the Immigration 
Authorities who brought it in has been 
something short of £9000. 

For that sum the fly has more than 
paid for its board and lodging, and we 
trust that, having found quarters so 
much to its liking, it will not, as some 
other parasites have done, turn round 
and become itself a pest by becoming 
too numerous. 


ST PATRICK’S BIRTHPLACE 

St Patrick’s birthplace continues to be 
a theme of animated discussion. 

Dr Bury has suggested that it was 
near the estuary of the River Severn. 

Dr MacNeill is confident that he has 
found it at Gobannium, near Aber¬ 
gavenny, in Brecknockshire. 

Now Dr John Roche Ardill of Elpliin, 
Co. Roscommon, declares that the evi¬ 
dence in favour of Old Kilpatrick, near 
Dumbarton, on the River Clyde, is 
irresistible. Dr Ardill gives the birthdate 
about 150 a.d. or earlier, and he thinks 
St Patrick arrived in Ireland, as a bishop, 
about thirty years later. 


ALL CENTENARIANS 
They have just laid to rest Blackburn’s 
centenarian, William Reay, aged 101. 

His father and grandmother were 
centenarians and his aunt, who brought 
him up, was well over a hundred. 
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TWO IN A PLANE 


A Flying Adventure 
In Four Parts 

CHAPTER 7 i 

Creeping Death 

With the plane gone their last hope was 
vv gone, for there were no trees in the 
valley and no driftwood from which even a 
raft might bemade. He and Dave crouched 
together in their shelter, gazing out at the 
ever-rising flood and listening to the roar 
and thunder of the ice blocks as they 
crashed downward. And while they watched 
the water rose and rose. Dave spoke at last. 

“ If it comes much higher it will drown us 
out," he said dully. 

Terry realised that Dave was right. The 
flood was already within a couple of feet 
of the iloor of their refuge and, on the far 
side of the valley, it was actually lapping 
the cliff walls. It was still rising. He got 
up. " We must shift our stuff on to the top 
of the slab," he said. 

Dave said no more, but helped him. 

It had stopped raining. That was one 
small blessing. But the flood rose faster 
than ever, and they had hardly got their 
stores to safety before the water began, to 
lap over the floor of their cave, and they 
were forced to climb to the slab. Very soon 
the whole floor of the valley was covered 
and was turned into one great lake of 
foaming snow water. Dave looked at the 
cliff behind them. It was sheer as a wall. 

" It’s still rising,” he said grimly. . 

“ And I know why,” Terry answered. 
11 The ice has piled up in the mouth of the 
lower gorge and made a dam. But the 
weight of the flood will break that pretty 
soon, and tlicn she’ll go down with a rush." 

Dave onl^ grunted. He was in the very 
depths of despair. Terry felt as bad as he, 
but would not show it. One of them had 
to keep his lend up. 

Still the Water rose. By midday it was 
within a. fhot of their perch. They sat, 
chilled and! miserable, watching it, and 
wondering how long it would be before it 
swept over the ledge. Even if it did not 
carry them away it would ruin their stores 
and then tliey would speedily starve, for, 
so far, they had seen no life of any sort in 
the valley. Hungry Valley was its name 
and that seemed to be its nature. 

They did not think of food ; they did 
not talk, but sat, wrapped in their blankets, 
watching the steady advance of the water. 
It was almost still now, a huge brimming 
lake in which ice-floes floated quietly. The 
only sound was the distant roar of the flood 
pouring in at the upper end. 

The water lapped the rim of the ledge. 

“ Another half-hour,” said Dave. ” Pity 
Mum and Chris will never know what hap¬ 
pened to us.” 

" Don’t 1 ” cried Terry sharply, and 
Dave’s face changed. 

" Sorry, old man, but it’s Mum I’m 
thinking of, not us." 

" I know,” Terry answered in a choked 
voico. The words were hardly out of his 
mouth before a roar like a thunderclap 
nearly deafened them. 

Terry gave a yell. 

" The dam’s gone. We’re safe. Look 1 
It’s going down already.” 

It was like pulling the plug out of a bath. 
Huge whirlpools showed on the surface of 
the lake and the water fell so fast that 
within half an hour the floor of their cave 
showed again. Rock after rock leaped into 
sight and, before the afternoon was half 
gone, the river was back to a width of less 
than a hundred yards.' They got their 
stuff down into the cave and managed to 
light a fire to dry it out. - i 

By evening their clothes were dry, and 
they were sitting over a good supper. 

“ This flood ought to have brought down 
.some driftwood, Dave," Terry said, as he 
dished out the bacon, 

" It might,” Dave agreed ; " but we shall 
have to wait a week before we can find it. 
This flood will take that long to run down." 

They sat and talked a while. Dave was a 
little more cheerful, but both the brothers 
had to fight against the horrible feeling of 
being in a prison from which there' was no 
escape. • 

Just before dawn they vrere roused by a 
roar as loud as that when the ice dam had 
gone out. The echoes went crashing and 
bumping up and down the cliffs. Dave sat 
up. “ Not another flood,” he muttered. 

" A snow slide,” Terry answered. " It’s 
peeling off the cliffs.” 

When light came the first thing that Terry 
noticed was that the creek had. dropped to 
summer level. He took the kettle down to 
fill it, and had barely done so before the 
water came un again in a wave that almost 
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washed him off his feet. A fresh flood was 
rushing down. 

This puzzled him for a minute, but only 
for a minute. Then he realised what had 
happened. The snow slide they had heard 
an hour earlier had dropped in the gorge 
above and formed a small dam which had 
temporarily blocked the stream. Now this 
had gone out, hence the second flood. He 
picked up his kettle and turned back up the 
slope. Then he stopped short and stood, 
gazing up the valley with an oddly fixed 
expression on his keen young face. 

" The snow,” he said under his breath. 
" A chance I ” Suddenly he turned and ran 
toward the cave. " Dave I " he shouted. 
" I’ve an idea I Listen 1 ” 

CHATTER 8 
The Last Hopo 

'T’erry explained breathlessly. " The dyna- 
* mite,” he said. " See the snow up on 
that big slope. Only a very little of it fell and 
that was enough to dam the river, or nearly. 
Suppose we could get it all down in one great 
slide, why it would half fill the valley.” 

"And what then ? ” demanded Dave. 

" Can't you see ? It will stop the river 
altogether. The bed will be dry.” 

“ Not that big pool,” said Dave. 

" Who cares about one pool ? We can 
swim that. Dave, it’s a chance.” 

“ It is a chance,” Dave answered slowly ; 
“ but we can’t tell if the few sticks of 
dynamite we have are enough to start a 
big slide, and even if it does, whether the 
dam will hold the water long enough for 
us to get out. It’s two miles good from the 
top to the bottom of the valley. We might 
just get into the lower gorge as the dam 
bursts.” 

" We won’t,” Terry answered fiercely. 
“ We've got fuse to burn at least ten 
minutes. Come 1 Let’s get to it before the 
snow slides any more.” 

Dave was still thinking. 

" We mustn’t be in too big a hurry,” ho 
said. “ We can’t get back to Circle City 
without food for three days, and we can't 
carry much if we have to run for it—as we 
shall. The first thing is to put up two small 
packs and leave theni ready to pick up as 
we come by.” 

" You’re right. I hadn’t thought of that.” 

Terry began packing, but again Dave 
checked him. ” Breakfast first and a good 
feed. We’ll need all our strength if this- 
crazy plan comes off,” 

Again Terry had to allow that Dave was 
right, and, though he hated losing the time, 
he helped to cook and eat a good meal. 
Then they made up the two packs, took the 
dynamite and fuse, and went up the valley. 
The sun was out, and already the snow was 
beginning to slide. Great black cracks 
opened in the white surface, and now and 
then was a tremendous thud and a few tons 
would come thumping down off the heights, 
Terry was in a fever lest the snow on the big 
slope should begin to slide. But it did not, 
and presently he and Dave were busy at the 
bottom. They found a crevice into which 
they pushed the dynamite. Their mining 
experience had taught them how to handle 
explosives, and they put it just where it 
would do most good. They cut the fuse, 
and in a few minutes all was ready. Dave 
looked up at the vast slope of white steeper 
than a house roof. 

” Well, here goes,” he said, as he touched 
a match to the end of the fuse. .He waited 
to be quite sure it was burning, then he, and 
Dave took to their heels and fled down the 
valley. " 

It was terrible going all through the wet 
snow and impossible to travel fast. They 
were nothing like a mile from the top when 
the dull boom of the explosion reached their 
ears. They turned in time to see a spout of 
stones and snow fly out from the bottom of 
the cliff, then they waited in breathless 
anxiety. 

“ It’s going,” Terry panted. 

“ No, only a small part of it. Sec, it’s 
cracked only about ioo feet up.” 

“ Even that might do it,’’ .breathed Terry, 
as the slide began. 

" Not enough,” Dave said. 

Tons of wet snow tumbled down into the 
river, but the strong stream seized it and 
Swept it away. Terry could have wept 
with disappointment. Suddenly from high 
up came a queer creaking sound. 

“ She’s going 1 ” Terry’s voice was a 
scream. " She’s going—right from the top.” 

It was a terrific sight. The jar had started 
the whole snowfield and thousands of tons 
Conlinueil on the next page 
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MIDGET 

PORTABLE 

Half the Usual Weight 
Much Superior Performance 
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■ The MIDGET sets a new standard in portable per¬ 
formance. It is equal to a first-class indoor set, as 
you will agree when you hear its well-balanced, faith¬ 
ful tone, and the ease with which it brings in pro¬ 
grammes. The MIDGET container has been specially 
designed so that it can be easily carried. It is inex¬ 
pensive and easy, to make, and you will find full 
instructions and diagrams for making it in this issue of 
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CHARTER i "No destitute child ever refused admission" 
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The ANNUAL APPEAL for 400,000 HALF-CROWNS for food for the BARNARDO 
family of 8,300 boys and girls and babies is now being made. 25,000 meals 

provided daily. 

Please send 2/6 for the children’s food. 

Cheques end Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” crossed, should 
be sent to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, 8 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.l. 


It was a great 
game and 

WE WO 



Winning is great fun. But win or lose, always 
give your best. Above all, keep fit. The proper 
kind of food is important. Eat Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes for they give you plenty of energy yet 
never beat you up like heavy foods. Deliciously 
crisp and crunchy. You may have them for 
breakfast, lunch or supper or 'even before 
going to bed for they are very easy to digest. 

Ask Mother to get Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
You cat them with cold milk or cream or with 
fruit or jam added. Simply delicious! No cook¬ 
ing necessary for they come oven-fresh in the 
sealed WAXTITE packet. Your grocer sells them. 




(Not I.F.S.) 
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. .. . Continued from page 13 

came ,thundering down.: Before, their eyes , 
the whole gorge was filled to a height of at 
least 50 feet with a packed mass of snow. . 

“ Run 1 ” yelled Terry, and was off like a 
hare. At the cave they snatched up their , 
bundles and raced for . the lower'gorge. 

“It’s 'worked ! It’s worked I " cried 
Terry, as they reached the narrow mouth. 

He was right. The water was no longer, 
flowing, but for'all that it. was still deep 
in the pools and the rocks were huge and 
formidable. Driven by the knowledge- that 
this was their one hope for life they scrambled 
furiously over the boulders and waded 
waist ■ deep through icy pools until they 
reached the fall. There was no water going 
over the lip but plenty down below. And 
there.was no way past. 

■" Here goes I" cried Terry, and sliding 
over dropped into the deep pool. 

He went right in over his head and the 
icy cold nearly paralysed him. Then down 
came Dave. Half a dozen strokes landed 
them on the far side, but still the rocks were 
terrible, and both knew that, at any 
moment, the ice dam might give way and 
send the mighty flood roaring down on them. 

They struggled round a curve and ,Terry 
gave a triumphant shout. " Where’s the, 
end, Dave ? ” 

' " A mile, or near it," said Dave curtly. 

“ A good half-hour's journey." . As he spoke 
he was clambering between a mass of 
boulders, each as big as a horse-box car. 
Polished smooth by floods, they were 
terrible things to cross. Together,, the two 
slid knee deep into the remains of a pool. 
Terry pulled up short and pointed. 

" A canoe, Dave 1 ”, 

Wedged firmly into a crack between the 
wall of, the gorge and a huge rock some six 
feet up was the remains of something which 
must once have been a canoe. . 

“ Stopford's," breathed Terry. “ Skookum 
Bill's.” He plunged across toward it. 

“Come on I ” Dave cried. "Every 
second counts." - 

But Terry had-reached the canoe and was 
pulling himself up alongside it. Only about 
half was left and that, oddly enough, the 
stern. It was plain what had happened. 
Skookum had lost control and been flung 
over the fall into this pool. The canoe had 
spun round, been jammed stern first into 
the crack and the bow broken off by the 
force of the water. And there the remains 
had stuck through all these years. 


“ Come on," cried Dave angrily. " Come 
on, you idiot 1 ", . - 

"■ You're forgetting the gold," Terry 
retorted. 

" The gold I ” snapped Dave. " Are yo 
crazy ? " 

" Crazy I ” repeated Terry and, in spite 
of his anger at the delay, Dave pulled up 
short, struck by something queer in his 
brother’s voice. “ Crazy, Dave. You’d 
have been crazy if I hadn’t stopped. 
Catch I " He dropped something into : 
Dave’s hands. It was a buckskin bag black 
with age, hard as stone and so heavy it felt • 
like a cannon ball. Dave’s'jaw dropped.. : 

" The gold 1 ’’ he muttered hoarsely. 

" It’s the gold all right. Better than 
300 ounces. Divvy it up and we’ll each 
carry,;-half." 

“ I’ll carry it,” Dave said, and thrust it 
into his pack. “ Now come, Terry. Even 
gold won’t buy our lives if the dam breaks." 

“ The dam won’t break. Our luck’s in.” 
Terry returned, but all the same he wasted 
no time in climbing over the next ridge of 
rocks. 

“ How long will the water take to get 
here after she breaks ? " Terry panted, as 
they struggled down a steep slide. 

” Eight or ten minutes," Dave answered, 
and almost as he spoke there was a sound 
like distant thunder, so deep and heavy that 
the still air trembled. 

They raced forward, taking the most 
appalling risks, and every moment the roar 
grew louder. They were still nearly a 
quarter of a mile from the mouth of the 
gorge, and their hearts were like lead. They 
could never do it. 

It was Terry who saw it first. 

" The ledge,” he yelled, and pointed up 
to the left to a ledge a yard or so wide and 
some 30 feet overhead. A minute of wild 
scrambling, then, just as the head of the 
flood wave came crashing round the bend 
behind them, they gained it and stood 
panting but safe. 

The ledge ran the whole way to the lower 
end of the canyon; a few minutes later 
they had seen the last of that dreadful 
gorge and were busy building a fire to dry 
their soaking clothes. 

" I told you, Dave,” said Terry triumph¬ 
antly, as ho looked back at the conquered 
gorge. 

" You did, Terry," Dave said with a grin, 

" but don’t rub it in.’’ 

THE END . 1 


jacko feels silly 


YJT/hen Uncle Sam, who was a sailor, 
Y* gave. Jacko a camera as a long- 
overdue birthday present, Jacko went 
wild with delight. ‘ 

“Come on 1 ” he cried. “I’ll take 
your photograph ! " 

“ That you won’t, my lad t ” said his 
uncle, and went off to the farthest end 
of the garden to smoke his pipe. 


But at that very moment a great stray 
tabby ran across the lawn. 

“ The brute I ” groaned Jacko.She’s 
spoiled the film .... Don’t go away I " 
he begged. " I’ll have to take another.” 

And then it began all over again. 
When he had "got them all once more 
to his satisfaction he held up his hand, 
and Click I went the camera. 



He whacked at the bushes in a fury 


“Well, I’ll take you, Mater,” said 
Jacko. “ I’ll take the family 1 ” he 
declared, bustling them all out of doors. 

He arranged them in a little group. 
Mother Jacko with Baby on her lap in 
the middle, Father standing by her side, 
and Adolphus and Belinda (who had 
come over to have tea with her uncle) 
behind them. 

" Now, are you ready ? ” cried Jacko 
at last, after he had moved them, a 
little more this way, that way, half a 
dozen times. 

■‘‘ Now i Look pleasant! " he cried. 
" Oh, help ! ” as Adolphus put on a 
smile like the Cheshire Cat. Click ! 


“ Miaow 1 ” went the tabby. 

There was a flash across the lawn, 
and she disappeared into the bushes. 

“She’s done it again 1 ” shouted 
Jacko “ I’ll teach her 1 ” 

He caught up a stick and flew after 
her, whacking at the bushes in a fury. 
Whack 1 whack ! whack 1 

He stopped at last, to see what they 
were all laughing at. 

It was the cat, walking away on tip¬ 
toe, tail in the air, as cool as a cucumber. 

She had crept round the bushes and 
was off home again, laughing fit to crack 
her sides. 

As for Jacko—he did feel silly l 
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Which Courses 
Interest You? 

ACCOUNTANCY 
AERONAUTICS 
ANCIENT HISTORY 
ANTHROPOLOGY 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
ART & ARCHITECTURE 
ASTRONOMY 
BIBLE HISTORY 
BIOLOGY 
BOTANY 

BRITISH HISTORY 
CHEMISTRY 

' CLASSICAL LITERATURE 
CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 
-DRAMA 

DRAWING AND DESIGN 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
ECONOMICS 
ENGINEERING 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
EURHYTHMICS 
GEOGRAPHY 
GEOLOGY 
JOURNALISM 
LAW 

MATHEMATICS 
MNEMONICS 
MODERN HISTORY 
MONEY 
MUSIC 

PENMANSHIP 
PHILOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY 
PHONETICS 
PHYSICS 
PHYSIOGRAPHY 
PHYSIOLOGY: ANATOMY 
POLITICS 
PSYCHOLOGY 
SOCIAL HISTORY 
WIRELESS 
ZOOLOGY 
LATIN, GREEK, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH and ITALIAN 
SHORTHAND: TYPING 


Here is a valuable guide for the ambitious 
child or grown-up who wishes to elevate himself. If 
you acquire the great work described below and in greater detail 
in the Free Booklet, you will widen' your knowledge, enlarge your 
interest, and gain acquaintance with subjects that do not come 
within the scope of the ordinary school curriculum. 

Send the Coupon below today for the 

FREE INSPIRATIONAL BOOKLET 

containing some useful sample lessons 
taken from the two volumes of 


THE NEW 

POPULAR EDUCATOR 

Edited by Sir John Hammerton 

Knowledge makes for advancement. Everyone with ambition 
who realises that success will not come to those who wait, will 
send for the Free Booklet. Place yourself among those who look 
ahead—raise yourself out of the ruck. The Booklet first of all, 
and then the two volumes of this great Home University, will show 
you how practical it is and how surprisingly moderate is its cost. 

50 Courses 

of Practical Instruction 

This most important work provides 
practical instruction in a series of 
courses in subjects essential to all 


who wish to keep abreast of modern 
knowledge. There are 50 such 
courses—all arranged and graded 


Each volume 
measures 
I li ins. by 
9£ ins. by 
about 2 
ins. thick 



in lessons for Home study. The 
courses are listed on the left. They 
are all authoritative; all concise; all 
wonderfully comprehensive ; and all 
capable of imparting the maximum of 
instruction with the minimum of effort. 


But first of all fill in and post coupon for the 

FREE INSPIRATIONAL BOOKLET 

which describes “ The New Popular Educator” very 
■fully and gives some ljelpful sample lessons. It 
will show you how easily you can enter this Home 
University. Take the 
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FREE 
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The one-volume 

MODERN 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

to prompt 
Subscribers for 

THE NEW 
POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 


as first 
subscription 
brings these 
two handy and 
useful volumes 
to your address 
carriage paid 


first step today. 

POST THIS 
k COUPON 

without any 
money 


imbo nm 


THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER COUPON 
FOR FREE BOOKLET 
To the Educational Book Co., Ltd. 

Tallis Street, Whitefriars, London, E.C.4. 


g Please send me Free and Post Free a copy of the Inspirational Booklet 
- describing “The New Popular Educator,” and-giving some sample lessons 
J taken from the two volumes. 



Name.. 


Address. 


Occupation.. 


• C.N.2 




































































































The- Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for tis a year. See below. 



June 29, 1935 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee's Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

kow Old is Mary ? 

]VJary’S birthday and her mother’s 
fall on the same day. Their 
combined ages make 51 . 

“ Do you notice,” Mother asked 
Mary, “ that when you are as old 
as I am now our ages together will.. 
make a hundred and one ? ” 

How old is Mary ? 

Answer next week 

Granite for Granted 

■They were having a walking tour 
through the mountains. 

“ What rock is this ? ” asked 
Smith. 

“ Oh, I just take it for granite,” 
replied Jones. 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

]\f Y first is in lift and also in take, 
My second’s in weary and 
also in ache, 

My third is in apple and also in 
pear, _ 

My fourth is in pious and also in 
prayer. 

My fifth is in only and also in sole, 
My sixth is in toller and also in toll, 
My whole is the joy of ladies fair, 
Visit their homes and you’ll see 
• me there. Answer next weclt 

An Exhibition Stamp 

A stage-coach that once carried 
, the mails is on one of the 
many special stamps which have 
been issued by the Belgian Post 


Upside Down and Reversed 



B‘ 


Jn this street scene the artist has jdrawn various -.things upside 
down or reversed. How many can you see i , . Answer next mth 


Ask Father 

'J'he bookseller and his 



were talking about the days 
of depression that are past. , . 

“ What kind of books did you 
find* were most' affected" by . hard 
times ? ” asked the friend. 

“ Pocket books, undoubtedly,” 
replied the bookseller. ■ ■ 

What Am I ? 

J move on my head, though sup- 


Other Worlds Next Week 

friend - In the evening the planet Venus 


is in the West, Mars is in the 
South-West, 
and Jupiter is 
in the South. 

In the, morn¬ 
ing Saturn is 
in the South. 

The ''picture 
s h 0 w s , t h e 
Moon as it 



Office to advertise the Brussels 
Exhibition. A stamp exhibition 
is also being held in Brussels at 
the same time. 

AH There 

gNiP: Good-morning! How do 
you find yourself ? 

Snap : I didn’t know I was lost. 

Day and Night Chart 


ported by 'man ;' “ ‘ maybe seen looking South at 9 p.m. 

My body is large. Tell my name 
if you can. Answer next week 


on Thursday, July 4/ 

lei On Parle Franjals 


Those Who Come andThoseWhoGo 
pjow many people are born in 
your town and - bow many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12- 
towns. The four weeks up to 
June 1 , 1935 , are compared with 
the corresponding weeks a year ago. 




TOWN 

London 
Glasgow 1. 
Liverpool .. 
Belfast. .. 

Edinburgh . 
Bristol 
Leicester i. 
Swansea .. 
Huddersfield 
Reading ... 
Ipswich .. 
York .. 


BIRTHS 
1035 

5285 
1752 
1532 
742 
600 
502 
304 
198 
138 
137 
136 
107 


1034 

1935 

5161 

3506 

1721 

1120 

1465 

829 

793 

428 

567 

445 

500 

.330 

276 

212 

196 

124 

129 

119 

123 

88 

111 

84 

98 

82 


DEATHS 

1934 

3513 
1287 
905 
483 
450 
313 
209 
.131 
130 
89 
63 
97 


Le vihiculo Lo gaipon La villa' 

vehicle waiter villa 

Le fiacre est uii ancien vfiiicule; 
Le garfon va servir les clients. 

Ils habitent une villa Sldgante. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Car, and Coach 

The coach will use 39 gallons 
more than the car.. . ... , 

Beheaded Word. There, here, ere. 
A Charade. Sand-ririg-ham.. 

A River Acrostic . * > 
Trent, Humber, Arun, Mersey, 
Exe, Severn—Thames. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle - 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on June 29 . / The daylight is now 
getting shorter each day. 

Guess This 

Qr wood or metal made, 

I turn and turn around. 
Behead me, and a part 
Of every foot is found. 

Once more of head bereft, 

And, lo, a fish is left. 

Answer next wick 


Proficient 

Apart from the important 
matches played there the 
county cricket ground was famous 
for its nursery, where schoolboys 
were given instruction. 

“ Have you come here to learn 
how to play cricket ? ” a profes¬ 
sional asked one of two boys.. 

“No, sir,” replied'the boy, 
“ my friend has, though. I learned; 
yesterday.” 
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. A Cricket Acrostic 
The. answer ’ to "this picture 
puzzle in C N Number 846 is Stump, 
Cap, Oak, Roof, Entrance, Ball, 
Obelisk,, Advertisement, Roller, 
Dog—Scoreboard. • 


How the Deaf and Dumb Speak By Signs 



JJere is the manual alphabet, which was formerly the best means apart from writing which deaf-mutes 
_ bad of communication. By using this system experts can reach a speed of as much as 130 words 
a minute. Lip-reading is now as widely used by deaf-mutes as the manuaLsystem. , 


Fivo-Mlnuto Story 

Toffee 

renda and Elsie we 
making toffee. 

“ I think it is cooked,” said 
Brenda, who was Stirring 
the 'brown mixture carefully 
“ Now we want a basin of cold 
water to test it.” 

J ust then a motor-horn 
was sounded so loudly that 
both girls ran to the front 
of the house to see who was 
there. 

“ Uncle Reg with his new 
car 1 " cried Brenda. “ Now 
we shall have a ride.” 

“ Come on, girls 1 " called 
their uncle. ” I’ll take you as 
far as the cross roads.” 

The toffee was forgotten. 
They raced out to the car, 
and a little dispute took place 
as to who was to sit beside 
the driver. 

.“Change - over - at half¬ 
time,” decided Uncle Reg. 
”,Hurry up ! I can’t spare 
you more than twenty 
minutes." 

All too soon they were at 
the cross roads, and while the 
girls were changing places 
Uncle Reg made a remark 
which gave his nieces a 
terrible, shock. 

“Who says toffee?" he 
" asked, taking a packet from 
■his pocket. . • • 

- "• Toffee ! ” gasped the girls. 

." On the gas all this time I ” 

added Brenda. “ I do hope 
Mother’s saucepan isn’t 
spoiled.” - 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 
asked their uncle. 

The girls explained, and. he 
agreed that they must hurry 
■ home. , 

" Don’t look so worried," 
he said. " If the saucepan 
"is Spoiled we must have a 
collection to buy a new one," 

“I can’t smell burning," 
said Brenda, as they ran into 
the kitchen a few minutes 
later. ” Why, the gas is out I 
But the tap is not turned off,” 

_ she added. 

- ” The meter was very 
... obliging this time,” spiel Uncle 

■ Reg. “ Put in another shil¬ 
ling, and you can finish your 
cookery,” 

Elsie turned off the tap 
and Brenda ran to the meter. 

“On second thoughts," 
said. Uncle Reg, " I’d advise 
you to” turn out the toffee. 
More heat might spoil it now. 
and I see it’s not quite cold.” 

Who taught you to make 
toffee ? ” asked Brenda, 

“I’ve made pounds and 
pounds in my time,” laughed 
Uncle Reg, “ But I’m better 
at eating it 1 Hurry up and 
cool some and I’ll show you.” 

. Elsie dipped a little toffee 
in" some cold water and the 
girls waited anxiously for 
their uncle’s comments. 

"First rate!” he said. “But 
I shouldn’t advise you to run 
away in the middle of making 
your next batch. You might 
not be so lucky again.” 


They say .., 

a rose picked at midnight on 

MIDSUMMER EVE 

will stay fresh till Christmas . .. 
It may— 

• » « 

A Subscription to the 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 

. certainly will last you the whole 
year 

£3 a year brings you 
a first - class book 
every month, which 
you choose from our 
recommended list. 


==COUPQN -- 

Please send particulars of 
monthly!annual membership to 


NAME- 


ADDRESS.. 


JUNIOR BOOK CLUB, Ltd. 

15, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.l. 

____c.N.46 
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I MONARCH ” u™. 

f t * DE LUXE BRITISH-MADE 

f “ CAMERA & ALLACCESSORIES 
ONLY I: Guaranteed to produce large 
Post : PERFECT PHOTOS 3* x 2* ina. 
Pkit’’ : Rowerful Lena, View-finder, 
Atp fid : etc. Oamera&Outfltcomplete 
for P.0. 1/6. No more to pay! 
Thousands testimonials. W.J.Thompson, 
Esq., writes : “Developed and printed 
photo as good as with a £3 Camera." 
£r</e Lists Cameras! Novelties! Free J— 
Leeds Bargain Co. (CN), 69, Mount Preston, Leeds. 


Marie Elisabeths 
ARE real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE and BY EVERYBODY 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD 


ROYAL JUBILEE PACKET FREE! 


This memorable packet Is issued as a record of the 
King's 25 years on the throne and includes : — Cyprus 
(Jubilee), a stamp depicting both tlio King and Queen, 
the Mncarthur sliccp stamp, 15c. Tanganyika, largo 
Trinidad and Tobago, early K.G. Canadian and Austra- 
lian, also old pictorial Jamaica and British Guiana. 
Other Countries - arc IRAN (bi-col.), 'mused Turkey 
(G.l’.O.), large Airmail, Cracow and (yfocnsland, 60 
different stamps. Finally, we will include a Duplicate 
Album and beautiful Pnnco of Wales stamp. Send 2d. 
nostago only and request approvals.— LISBURN & 
TOWNSEND, Ltd. (Dept. C.N.),-Liverpool 3. 


NEW ISSUE FREE 

Ask to sco m.v approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
va),-U.S.A. bi-centeimry of Washington, Union 
ol S. Africa set, including rc-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits it Malay (new colours), Buanda-urundi 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Sender* 
of stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-page list prico Id. 100 11. Colonials, 1 

WATKINS, Granville Rd., BARNET, 


C. N. 




The Children's Newspaper is printed in Great Britain and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: The 
il< iectway House. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15, 1929, at the Post Office, Boston, “" 
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ISs Cd for six months. It can also be obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand , 


_ r ■ ,... ---,-, Mass. Subscription Bates everywhere : 11s a year: 

Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. June 29, 1935. S.S. 






























































































































































































